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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Lord Viſcount BATEM AN, 
BARON of CULMORE, | 


Maſter of the Buck Hounds, and one of his 
Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy Council. 


My Los, 


HOUGH the follow- 

ing ſheets contain no- 
thing of my own, Which may 
prove worthy of your Lord- 
ſhip's notice; yet, there are 
ſome contrivances of other 
men, which want nothing 
of ingenuity to recommend 
them. I therefore beg leave 


CET. to 


N. 


DEDICATION. 
to inſcribe this Treatiſe to 
your Lordſhip, in grateful 
acknowledgement of the 
many favours you have con- 
ferred upon me, during the 
courſe of the many years I 
have had the honor to be 


our LoRDSHIP'S 


Moſt obedient 


and devoted 
humble ſervant, 


PHILIP THICKNESSE. 


Quoitca, Monmouth/hure, 
May 29, 1772. 
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HE candid reader is defired to correct 

the many literal. as well as greater 
errors, he will find in the following ſheets. 
The Author could urge many reaſons to 
intitle him to ſome indulgence on that ſcore, 
beſide the great diſtance of his abode from 
the preſs; nor has he affixed the high price 
of the performance, from any idea of its 
worth or merit, but for reaſons of a leſs 


ſelfiſh nature. 


PREFACE 


rr may juſtly be remarked, that 
1 many of the moſt eſſential Diſco- 

veries, made by the earlier Ages; 
and which we at this Day reap the 
benefit of, are enjoyed by Millions, who 
never conſider the Inconvenience and 
difficulties, they would be expoſed to 
without them. Men write to their ab- 
ſent Friends from their Chimney Corner, 
receive their Anſwers in the ſame Place, 
hear Men ſpeak who have been dead a 


thouſand Years, and leave their own Sen- 
timents recorded, for thoſe who are to 
live a thouſand Years hence, as if it 
were nothing to be wondered at! The 
Frequency, and the eaſy Attainmerit of 

A2 | _ Reading 
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Reading and Writing, has almoſt worn 
out of the mind of man, how won- 
derful the contrivance is. 

Tur Romans, amidſt all their Arts, 
were deſtitute of the greateſt of modern 
Conveniences, which we enjoy almoſt 
without perceiving it. We have Win- 
dows and Glaſs Doors which let in the 
Ar, and the Light, at the ſame Time 
that they ſhut out, the Injuries and In. 
conveniences which attend them, and 
exhibit to us, even in the interior Parts 
of our Houſe, the variegated View of 
Nature, which transform the Winds, the 
Froſts, and the Tempeſts, into a mag- 
nificent moving Picture before our Eyes. 
The Peaſant, in theſe our Days, is 
thopght miſerable, who wants a Luxury 
Which a Roman Emperor was a Stranger 
to! The Invention of Letters, and the 
Art of Printing, duely conſidered, ſeem 
to have had We more An hu- , 
man in it. = 

. Wrno the * of theſe. rare In- 
venta were is n but it is moſt 

* likely, 
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likely, the hint was taken from the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and yet how poor 
was that Method of conveying their 
Sentiments ? for though we cannot, at 
this diſtance of Time, decypher thoſe 
Monuments of Antiquity perfectly; yet, 
by what we do know, it is very evident, 
that method was vague, confined, un- 
certain, and incapable of conveying 
hiſtorical Events. Plutarch ſays, there 
was a Temple in Egypt dedicated to Mi- 
ner va, on the Front of which was painted, 
an Infant, an old Man, a Hawk, a 


, iſh, and a Sea-Horſe. The! Mean- 
ing 'of which, he ſays, is, Young 


| “ and OLD know GOD hates Impu- 
= *<« dence,” But the true meaning may 
a be this; The Infant, which is the firſt Fi- 
gure, repreſents Man's firſt Entrance 
into the World; and the old Man im- 

plies the going out of it: The Falcon, 
GOD;. the Fiſh, Hatred, "becauſe 
they bated Fiſh bred in the Sea, which 
N | ſymbolized Typhon ; and by the River- 
= horſe, Murder, Impudence, Violence, 
and 


TCC 
and Injuſtice; for they fay he killeth 
his Sire, and raviſheth his own Dam, 
which may import, O you that enter 
te World, and go out of it, know, that 
Gov hateth Injuſtice! and yet neither may 
de any thing to the purpoſe, as it can- 
not but be very difficult for Men at this 
Day, to explain certainly; what many 
Men of their own Time and Nation, muſt 
have differed in the Senſe of. 
Ar rz the Invention of Letters 
were thoroughly known, and uſed by 
the Learned of all Nations, it is natural 
to conclude, that particular Men, to ſerve 
private purpoſes, would contrive ſome 
ſecret Manner of correſponding, by 
which they hoped to carry on Plots un- 
diſcovered, or to give Intelligence either 
to, or from a City beſieged. And it was 
for many Ages believed, that ſuch a cor- 
reſpondence might be carried on by Con- 
federates, inexplicable to any other Per- 
ſons; but ſuch is the Craft of Man! 
that it is ſoarce poſſible for a Letter 
in Cypher to be written, ſo as not - 
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be decyphered, without any Clue, but 
a cloſe application to the Letter itſelf; 
and that too, though it were writ 
in a Language, the Decypherer does 
not underſtand. 

A diſtant Relation of mine, of the 
Name of Blzncowe, was the firſt Man 
who had a fixed Salary from Government 
as DRCVTHERER. And as the manner 
he got it, would do Honour to the Me- 
mory of the Miniſter who gave it him, 
I am ſorry the Miniſter's Name, as 
well as the Fact, is out of mine; but 
upon my Relation hearing that ſuch an 
employment, with a fixed Salary annexed 
to it, was to be ſettled ; he repaired un- 
known, and unrecommended, to the 
then Secretary. of State, and aſked it. 
The Secretary ſeeing a Stranger, and 
hearing a requeſt- ſo contrary to the 
uſual Etiquette of ſuch buſineſs, aſked 
him- what his pretenſions were to. the 
employment he required? becauſe, 
Sir, ſaid he, I am qualified for that 
which I aſk, Are you, replied the 

T3 Miniſter ? 


G7 ACT. 
Miniſter; then decypher theſe two letters: 


letters which had lain ſome Time be- 
fore him une 


xplained, for want of ſuch 
a Perſon; and which, perhaps, occa- 
ſioned the reſolution of having an eſta- 
dliſhed Decypherer. In a few days the 
Letters were brought to the Miniſter, 
properly and evidently explained, and 
my Relation thereupon had the Ap- 
pointment. And though this Matter 
of Decyphering, as well as writing in 
Cypher, is now very commonly practiſed, 
yet, I have met with ſome Men, even of 
Senſe and Learning, who haye doubted 
the poſſibility of decyphering a Letter ſo 
written; and rather think the decypherers 
make out ſomething plauſible ; and not 
being eaſily detected, paſs themſelves off 
as Men who poſſeſs an Art, not to be ac- 
quired. In the following ſheets it ſhall 
be my endeavour, not only to ſhew the 
poſſibility of it, but even to enable 
thoſe very Men who doubt it, or any 
Man of common capacity, to read a 
letter, written in Cypher, in a few 
7 $29 . hours: 
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PREFACE is 


hours; nay, perhaps, in a few minutes, 


though the Epiſtle be compoſed of four- 
and-twenty arbitrary Characters, made 


by the Writer, which the Reader had 


never ſeen before; and thoug h this be 
the eaſieſt Method of writing in Cypher, 


and conſequently the readieſt to be ex- 
plained, yet it is what a Man of good 


ſenſe, who has never conſidered __ 
Matter attentively, will at firſt think 
very difficult; but in a few hours 


| conſideration, be as. much ſurpriſed: as 


pleaſed, at the unfolding of this ſeeming- 
ly occult Art. I have not the vanity to 
think myſelf capable of inſtrufting thoſe 
who already practiſe this Art, but 
of leading thoſe who doubt it, or who 
may find a rational Exerciſe for the 
mind (and particularly young people) 
into an habitude of thinking; for it 
cannot be doubted, but that any one Rule 
laid down, for a methodical Way of 
thinking, on any one Subject, will ena- 
ble the mind, to employ itſelf afterwards, 


much better, on all other Occaſions; and 


therefore, 
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therefore, I would recommend this Kind 
of Study to very young Gentlemen, as 
an entertaining, edifying, and innocent 
Amuſement at preſent ; and of more 
Importance to their riper Years, than 
they are aware of. If it be objected, 
that bad uſes may be made by a know- 
ledge of the Art of writing in Cypher, 
I anſwer, fo may writing without; a 
man who cannot write, cannot commit 
2 Forgery ; but if he is diſpoſed to be 
diſhoneſt, he may break open a Houſe. 


TREATISE 


ON THE 


Art of Decyphering, &c. 


N order to write with fecrecy and 
ſafery in Cypher, the firſt care muſt 

be to avoid ſufpicion ; the next, that it 
be difficult to decypher if ſuſpected; 
and laſtly, that it be ſo contrived, as to 
be fit for diſpatch, and the ſenſe eaſily 
made out, by thoſe who are entruſted 
with the key. And if ſuch a method 
can be contrived, to write ſecretly with 
all theſe advantages, and yet be ſo cun- 
ningly done, as to elude the Decypherer's 
art, it may then be juſtly conſidered an 
ingenious contrivance, whereby the moſt 
dangerous correſpondence may be car- 
ried on by wicked-diſpoſed people 4 LE 8 


LA 1 
the moſt ſafe, uſeful, and neceſſary in- 
telligence, may be ſent from foreign 
Embaſſadors and Generals to their own 
country; as well as the private inſtruc - 
tions of their Princes to them, without 
2 poſlibility of being diſcovered, tho' 
the meſſenger (which is often the caſe ) 
ſhould be murdered on the road, and his 
diſpatches taken, for that purpoſe. 
However, to avoid ſuſpicion, is a very 
eſſential conſideration ; for when an in- 
tercepted letter is ſo writ as not to 
be intelligible; yet, it explains itſelf 
ſo far, as to inform the intercepter, 
that it conceals ſomething, which his 
curioſity alone urges him to diſcover; 
and when that is ſet about in good 
earneſt, if the writer has been guilty of 
treaſon or murder, he will be in great 
danger of meeting with his juſt reward; 
for there is ſcarce any thing writ in Cy- 
pher, however ingeniouſly contrived, 
which in theſe days, can lie long hidden 
for want of a Decypherer, tho perhaps 
there are too few who have made this 
their ſſudy. Every 
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Every thing which comes from a ſu/- 
pefted hand, ſhould be carefully exa- 
mined, for a very wicked deſign may 


reading, may ſeem an innocent epiſtle, 
from one friend to another; and yet, 
upon a cloſer examination, may appear 
to have an hidden meaning, of the moſt 
evil tendency. How far it may be right 


or wrong to publiſh a treatiſe on this art, 


Jam neither able, nor in a tuation, to 
determine; but what has encouraged me 
to believe it will be of uſe, is, that the 
great Lord Bacon, in his apvancemenT 
of LEARNING,, complains, that the art 
of Decyphering is wanting; and. has 
himſelf given one of the moſt ingenious 
methods of writing in cypher, and the 
moſt difficult to be decyphered, of any 
yet contrived. , His authority, therefore, 


3 juſtifies this my feeble attempt, wherein 


I ſhall not only mention thoſe ſeveral 
methods of ſecret writing practiſed in 
former ages, as well as the latter, but alſo 
point out ſome rules to be obſeryed, in 

order 


be conveyed in a letter, which, at firſt 


1 
order to decypher them; which, if care- 
fully attended to, will enable any perſon, 
of common capacity, to read a letter in 
a very ſhort time writ in common cypher. 
ThE Abbot Trithemens, in recommen- 
dation of his Polvgraphy, aſſerts, that he 
who underſtands his mother tongue only, 
may, by the knowledge of this art, come 
at the ſenſe of an epiſtle writ in Latin; 
and though that is not ſtrictly true, yet 
it is certain, that a man who underſtands 
no other language than Engliſh, may be 
able to reduce a letter, writ in Latin 
Cypher, into proper order by being well 
acquainted with the rules of Decypher- 
ing; and when that is done, it will prove 
A very powerful excitement to the De- 
cypherer, to know the meaning of thoſe 
letters and words he has been at ſuch 
pains to dredge from their obſcurity. It 
may be faid, that this art ſhould be 
known, and practiſed only by Officers 
of State, or the Generals who command 
an army; but may not a private centinel 
fave an army, or a city, by decyphering 
in 


| 
| 
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an intercepted letter? Great under- 
takings require ſudden. action; and 
if cypher is to be carried firſt to 
the General, and then to: a Secre- 
tary of State, before it can be under- 
ſtood, the deſign may, and will, moſt 
likely, diſcover itſelf firſt, by an effectual, 
and perhaps fatal, execution. Thoſe 
who have treated on this ſubject, even 
ſo lately as within an hundred or an 
hundred and thirty years, have imputed 


= witchcraft to belong to this art! Thanks 


to the power and wiſdom of an Engliſh 
Parliament, who have driven all thoſe 
evil doers, either into the Orkneys, or 
confined them among the highlands in 
Scotland, or the mountains in Wales; 


for though I live among the latter, I 


am under no apprehenſion of being car- 
ried to the Trying - pool; yet I lately ſaw 
a conjuring book at Abergavenny, in the 
poſſeſſion of a bookſeller, which could 
not be worth one penny, but for which 
he aſked a guinea and a half, anddeclared 
he gave twenty-ſeven ſhillings for it! at 


| ub ] 

the requeſt of a tradeſman who wanted 
to know who Role his working tools; and 
a worthy clergyman, in my neighbour- 
hood, was lately under ftrong apprehen- 
ſions of being ruined, for having read 
the burial ſervice over a poor harmleſs, 
inoffenſive old woman, ſome who either 
do, or who ought to know better (but 
whom he knew to be his enemies) had 
made many enquiries about the de- 
_— and whether there was not, 
| pon bme part of her body, a tet 

1 ſhe gave nouriſhment to her fa- 
miliar. Thar ſuch abſurd notions ſhould 
remain amongſt the loweſt dregs of the 
people in every country, is not to be 
wondered at; but that Magiſtrates, and 


men of rank and education, ſhould give 


ear to ſuch idle tales, is a mortifying re- 
flection, as it may tend to many great 
and unforeſeen miſchiefs, if the common 
people's ſuſpicions have the leaſt encou- 
ragement from thoſe they think wiſer 
than them ſelves, _ AP always take 

* 
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riches for wiſdom. There is no ſaying 
that the firſt old woman they meet, mut- 
tering to herſelf, which is a common and 
natural infirmity attending age, poverty, 
and living alone, may not die, the moſt 
violent, ard dreadful of all deaths! i. e. 
by the hands of an Giraged, or ape 
ſtitious rabble. 

Tuar the art of ſectet writing, or of 
ſecret information, is of great antiquity, 
is very certain; of what antiquity, is not 
very material now to enquire: however, 
thoſe who have leiſure, and learning ſuf- 
ficient, may fee what Polybins has cited, 
from ancient authors, who quotes Æneas, 
Cleoments, and Democritus : beſide theſe, 
as Biſhop Wilkins obſerves, Julius Afri- 
canus, and Philo-Mechanicus, two ancient 
Grecians, have alſo treated of this ſub- 
ject; and the military ſignifications, in 
uſe among the Romans, are mentioned 
by Vegetius and Frontinus: there is like- 
wiſe a volume writ upon the ſame ſubject, 
by Janus Gruterus, commonly thought 
to be the work of Cicero and Seneca, But 
in latter times are the Abbot 7. rithemius, 


B c Bap- 
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Baptiſta Porta, Iſaac Cauſaban, Selenus, 

Voffius, and many others, in various lan- 

guages; and among the reſt, the im- 
mortal Lord Bacen, in his work, ſo 
juſtly called, the Advancement of 

Learning, has thought it a matter wor- 

thy of his ſerious attention. It will 

be quite ſufficient for the purpoſe, to 

commence this enquiry, by examining 

the ſecret uſe made of the Lacedæmonian 

Scytale, ſaid to be the 1 invention of Ar- 

chimedes. 

Fon this purpoſe there were movided 
two -rounfd ſtaves, equal in length and 
ſize; one of which was left in the cuſ- 
tody of the magiſtrates z and the other 
was taken by the General, who com- 
manded abroad: ſo when the Magiſ- 
trates had any private inſtructions to ſend 
the General, or the General any ſecret 
information to convey to the Magiſtrates, 
the method was, to wrap a narrow piece 
of parchment round the ſtaff, in a ſer- 

pentine revolution, ſo that the edges 
might meet cloſe together; and then 
write their letters upon both the edges, 
half 
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L 
half the character on each ſide; and 
thus, when the parchment was unrolled, 
there appeared nothing but imperfect 
pieces of letters, but which were eafily 
put together upon a ſtaff of the ſame 
ſize, and read by the confederate party: 
but notwithſtanding the ſeeming dif- 


ficulty of reading a ſcrole, ſo writ, with- 


out the ſtave, / there are many ways by 
which it might be made out, as Scaliger 
in a few words clearly demonſtrates; for 
fays he, only twiſt the paper, or parch- 
ment, ſo that both pieces of the firſt 
divided letter may be joined, and that 
will give the true circumference of the 


ſcytale to frame another by; but I 
wonder Scaliger did not think of a much 


more ready method, and that is, by 
cutting the ſcrole quite through the 
middle between the half letters, and 


then, by applying the two broken edges 


of the letters together, on a table, the 


letters will appear perfect, and conſe- 
quently the reading be expoſed. JuLivs 


Cx$ar's method was, to take the d for 
the a, and the e for 5, and thus 
B 2 changin g 


* [ 20 5 
ehanging the order of the alphabet, 
rendered his epiſtles, as he thought, 
inexplicable to all, but thoſe to whom 
he intruſted the key. Au ousrus 
Czsar put 3 for à, c for b, and two 
xx's for a. — By the firſt method the 
words Julius Cxsax would appear 
thus: | 
myhmyw f hwdu 
Fo [FEE Ceſar: 

By this it appears, that the leaſt alte- 
ration of the alphabet, will render the 
well known uſe of the letters, in their 
preper order, quite as uncouth; nay, 
rather perplex a young decypherer more 
than any new invented alphabet of ar- 
- bitrary characters; becauſe the examiner 
will not readily diveſt his mind of the 
proper power of the letters he ſo well 
| knows the uſe of. In the plate annexed 
1 have given a ſpecimen of a ſentence 
lately ſent me, compoſed of arbitary 
characters, and which I ſhould have read 
in leſs time than they were writ, had not 
the laſt letter, of the laſt word but one, 
been wrong, which ſhould be two ſtrait 
lines 
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lines inſtead of one, as the ſecond letter 
of the ſecond word, is, 

. AND this it was which rendered | it dif- 
' ficult to make out the ſenſe, even after 
I had got moſt of the words complete. 
Now whoever will fit down, and conſider 
ſeriouſly the above characters, (I mean 
one who has never before made any en- 
quiry into this matter) will, in half an 
hour's time, however he may be perſuaded 
at firſt ſight of the difficulty of reading it, 
be agreeably convinced to the contrary : 
obſerving, that the laſt letter of the laſt 
word but one is wrong, but I choſe to 
give it, as I received it; not that chere 
is any peculiar art uſed either in the ſenſe 
or in the compoſition of the characters, 
but as it will ſnew the juſtneſs of the 
following remarks :---Firſt, then, ob- 
ſerve, that the fair maker of this alpha- 
bet (for it was done by a lady of rank) 
or*the maker of any other, who has not 
well conſidered the matter, will natu- 


rally begin with a character to repreſent. 
a, and fo on down to z; therefore the 


Decypherer muſt avail himſelt of this 
. advan- 
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advantage, among many others, and 
conclude, that thoſe letters which are 
moſt ſimple, are neareſt the beginning 
of the alphabet; and conſequently, that 
thoſe which are made up of many 
ſtrokes, and moſt complicated, are to- 
wards the latter end, becauſe as the 
maker proceeds, his invention muſt go 
to work, and inſtead, perhaps, of one 
ſtroke, to repreſent a letter, he muſt 
unite two or three: this is an obſerva- 
tion I have often made, and have ſcarce 
ever ſeen a new invented alphabet that 
had not this weakneſs in its compoſition z 
and the ſpecimen here annexed, is a 
ſtrong confirmation of it. However, 
as an expert practitioner in this art, 
would moſt likely take the flaff by the 
other end, it will be neceſſary to be ap- 
priſed of it. The next thing to obſerve 
is, what letters occur ofteneſt, and thoſe 
you may conclude are vowels, and that 
which is moſt frequent, to be an e---as e 
in Engliſh occurs oftener than any other 
letter. Where you find characters 


doubled in the beginning of a word, 0 
Wi 
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will be neceſſary to conſider whether it 
be not ſome Welch word as Lloyd, Llan- 
* daff, or Aaron, Eel, Jilt, Vulture, &c. In 
a a word of three letters, beginning and 
ending in the fame characters, ſome 
vowel is probably between, as did, or 
re; but e is eaſily diſcovered; and 
that one letter being obtained, is of in- 
finite conſequence towards recovering 
with it the other twenty-three. 

Is Engliſh, the e is continually em- 
ployed, as in ſee, be, ever, ſpeed, need, 
deference, excel, exceſs, &c. though this 
will not hold good in Latin, as e, and i, 
are equally. frequent in the latter, and 
next to theſe, a, and 4; but o, not ſo 
frequent as any of them. When you 
meet with a character doubled, in the 
middle of a word of four letters, as you 
will perceive it to be in the above cy- 
pher, it will be neceſſary to oaks 
what words of four letters are ſo ſpelt. 
It is probable the vowels e or o, are theſe. 
as meet, feel, good, book, look, & c. In 
polyſyllables, where a double character 


ap- 
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appears in the middle of a word, it is 
for the moſt part a conſonant; and if fo, 
the preceding letter is always a vowel. 
In confidence, therefore, that the eaſy 
cypher here given, will be ſoon diſcloſed, 
by any perſon who will beſtow half an 
Hour's. conſideration upon it, I ſhall 
leave it to ſpeak for itſelf, and not tempt 
an impatient ſcholar to turu to the ſo- 
luti tion, or to apply to the Lord Mayor ä 
of London, for the ſenſe of it. =_ 

Ons ERvx allo, that i, in Engliſh, never 
terminates a word, nor 4 or u. except in 
ſea, you, or theſe, and thus by comparing 
the frequency of the letters, you will ge- 
nerally find e occur the ofteneſt: next, o, 
then a, and i; but , and y, are nat fo 
often uſed as ſome of the conſonants. 
Among the vowels, e and o are often 
doubled; the reſt ſcarce ever: and e, 
and y, often terminate words, but y is 
leſs frequent, and nne, _— 
diſtinguiſhed. 

To find out one conſonant from ano- 
ther, you muſt alſo obſerve their fre- 


_ quency, 
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quency, d, h, n,r, 5, t, and next to 
thoſe, c, f, g, 1, n, wv, in a third rank 
may be placed; 5, &, p, and laſtly 3, x, 
z. This remark, however, belongs to 
Engliſh ; for in Latin the conſonants are 
I, r, s, t; next, c. f, m,n; then, d, g, ii, p, 
73 and laſtly, 5, x, 2. But the firſt dif- 
ficulty is to come at the knowledge of 
three or four letters, therefore where a 
word of four letters hath the firſt and 
fourth the ſame, it is moſt likely to be 
that; to prove which look for another 
of four letters, beginning with the two 
firſt, and ending with two others, and it 


Vin probably prove to be 7 k7 5; and 


more eſpecially if you find another 
with three letters, beginning with the 
firſt two, for in that caſe it muſt be e; 
now having found out in any part of the 
Cypher theſe three words (that) (this) 
and (the) place them over the characters 
which you know to be f, h, a, i, /, e, 
and then conſider what letters are defi- 
cient, and what the words, from the num- 
ber of letters which compoſe them, are 


moſt 
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moſt likely to be; and you will find ſuch 
ready and ſurpriſing intimation from the 
above ſix deſertcrs you have apprehended, 
that you will ſoon be in poſſeſſion of the 
whole battalion. Where words of two 
letters appear of the ſame characters, 
differently placed, it is moſt likely one 
is o n, the the other n 0, ſo ou, and for, 
and from, diſcover and convict each 
other; and : are very often uſed in the 
beginning of Engliſh words, as, the, that, 
this, them, theſe, their, thruſt, thwart, 
&c. &c. 


CHAPTER l. 


HE Earl of Argyle's method of 

confounding the ſenſe of his letter 
by altering the place of the words, was 
at that time thought inexplicable; and I 
have ſeen many methods laid down to 
explain it; but the readieſt way is to 
mark the concurrence of PROPER words, 
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T | know. wot the grounds our friend have 2 4 = 
gone upon which hath occaſioned them to offer SY > 8. 
ſo little money as I hear neither know 8 8 Q 
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I gone ſo I and refuſe object firſt you 
time much is way the our would have buſi- 
nefs very I poſſible of I ſend here againſt my 
till what little upon KNow NoT which 
money alſiſtance I ſervice any what ſhall re- 

ſolve ThE at did leaſt effeftually thought 
requiſite not ſum truly this oN DS to ſay 
Mr. thing nor know they as hath grounds 
occaſioned I do both do is red only let I diſ- 
tance in I half in an of thought my and go 
you in or reſolved ſo I intend he or them 
OUR FRIENDS, Sc. Sc. Se. 

Now as I obſerved above, mark but 
the concurrence of proper werds, and eſ- 
pecially if they be at equal diſtances 
(and ſo his letter is writ) then the num-. 
ber of words between theſe is the co- 
lumn; and thus the buſineſs is done; 
there may indeed be a proper coinci- 
dence by chance, but if you lay hold of 
ſuch only as are equidiſtant; they muſt 
develope the matter where the writer 
goes down one column and up another. 
And this is a much readier and certain 
method, than that laid down by Falconer. 

TRE 
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Tux immortal Lord Bacon, the great- 
eſt man Britain, or perhaps any o other 
nation, ever produced, has given us a 
ſecret way of correſpondence, and to di- 
vert ſuſpicion, by inſerting of nulls; he 
ſays, As for the ſnifting of examina- 
« tion, there is ready prepared a new 
e and profitable invention to this pur- 
< poſe, which ſeeing it is eaſily procured, 
ce to what end ſhould we report it as de- 
ce ficient? The invention is this: that 
« you have too ſets of alphabers, one 
< of true letters, the other of non- ſigni- 
&« ficants; and that you like wiſe fold up 
<« two letters, one of which may carry 
e the ſecret, another, ſuch as is probable 
the writer might ſend, yet without 
« peril: now if the meſſenger be ſtrictly 
* examined concerning the Cypher, let 
4 him preſent the alphabet of nonſigni- 
<« ficants, for true letters; but the alpha- 
<< bet of true letters for non-ſignificants: 
by this art, the examiner, falling upon 
<« the exterior letter, and finding it pro- 
<< bable, ſhall ſuſpe& 2 of the in- 

2 << terior letter, 
Taz 
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Tax publication. of this art, in ſome 
er defeated the uſe of it, but yet, 
without any alphabet, ſuch writing is 
decypherable, for if two alphabets are 
uſed, the wamben of characters will ſhew 
it. 
* T line. in hip letters tlie 
Beſticus, mentions ſo many extraordi- 
nary methods of ſecret information, 
that Frederick the 2d Prince Pala- 
tine, cauſed his original M. S. to be 
burnt, and lucky 4 It Was, in it thoſe 
days, that the author did not burn 
with them; and yet, thoſe wonderful 
propoſals Trithemius aſtoniſned the 
world with might be performed without 
any of thoſe ſupernatural alſiſtances he 
was ſuppoſed: to command. He informs 
Boſticus that his firſt book contains more 
than an hundred-ways of ſecret writing, 
without ſuſpicion, and without any 
tranſpoſition of the letters; and that no 
man by human induſtry, can know, or 
even ſuſpect, the enveloped meaning of 
his letters, without being taught the art 


* 
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by him. Notwithſtanding - theſe bold 
aſſertions, 5 am convinced that an or- 
dinary capacity in theſe days, who had a 
little conſidered the matter, would ſoon 
have convinced him of his error. Un- 
couth hard words were chiefly what he 
uſed to diſguiſe his meaning: indeed he 
alſo aſſerted, that he could convey in- 
formation by fire to any one inſtructed 
in his art, at an hundred miles diſtance; 
and that part of his art might, in the 
opinion of the Prince Palatine, be conſi - 
dered more wonderful than any, and de- 
termine him to burn his books of witch. 
craft. Yet, in war time, this manner of 
correſpondence, is practiſed every night 
by the Spaniards at St. Roak (a high 
ſituation near Gibraltar) to inform the 
Governor of Cadiz, not only of the 
number of men of war lying at anchor 
in the bay of Gibraltar, but what number 
have failed either out of the bay, up the 
Mediterranean, or out of the Streights 
mouth. I believe, indeed, they went no 
farther than this; but they might, by 


the 
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the ſame rule, have informed the Go- 
vernor of Cadiz, that General Hargrave 
was more intent on getting money, than 
on defeating their intelligence ; for had 
the General cauſed the ſame ſort of lights 
to have been exhibited from the ſignal 
houſe on the top of Gibraltar hill, at 
the ſame time that the Spaniards ſhewed 
theirs, their method would have been ut- 
terly diſcancerted : and yet aſtoniſhing 
to believe it! this has been a conſtant 
UNINTERRUPTED practice of the Spani- 
ards, during every war, fince the Engliſh 
have been in poſſeſſion of that important 
place! Indeed the Governor may ſay, 
What have T to do with the number of ſhips 
inthe bay, or with marine affairs? and it is 
more than probable that an Admiral, who 
commands a fleet there, might quarrel - 
with the Governor for meddling with his 
department] and yet poor EncLanD 
abounds with ſuch Generals, and ſuch 
Admirals too. But had Marſhal Saxe, 
or Lord George Germaine, been Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar at thoſe times, 1 am 
En | con- 


— 
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convinced the Spaniards at Cadiz would 
have had no information from St. Roak, 
but what was conveyed by an ordinary 
meſſenger, or by expreſs. They are ſo 
aware of being defeated, by ſhewing the 
SAME number of lights, as there are 
King's ſhips in the bay, that there 1s no 
forming any judgement by that; but by 
taking down conſtantly every night, for 
ſome weeks together, the lights they did 
ſhew, and the diſtance of time between 
each light, or lights, I was convinced they 
thereby repreſented the alphabet, and 
that they conveyed their information by 
letters of fire: indeed I had in ſome mea- 
ſure acquired their method, but not un- 
derſtanding Spaniſh, and fearing à court 
martial and a Caffierment, if I had in- 
formed the Governor of my diſcovery, 
I have. reſerved it to this hour of lafety, 

being, thank God, out of the reach of 
every ſpecies of i ignorance and incapacity, 
but that of my own; for I do infiſt upon 
it, that a Governor ſo ignorant or indolent 
as not to defeat ſuch a kind of corref- 


C  pondence, 
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pondence, would be wicked, or fooliſh 
_ enough, to puniſn any officerwho emed 
to diftate to him 

_ 'TazSpaniards by thoſe lights not only ex- 
preſſed letters, but figures alſo; ſowhen they 
only meant to ſpecify the number of men 
of war in the bay, two lights might ſignify 
the No. X, four XX, &c. The ſailing of 
the whole fleet out of the ſtreights mouth, 
might beſhewn by one continued fire burn- 
ing, as J have often ſeen it, for ſome time 
together; and up the Mediterranean, by 
two fires: yet every information of this 
kind may be defeated, and even falſe 
alarms given to the Spaniards at Cadiz, 
by a Governor, who would take half the 
trouble to ferve his country, which he 
does to enrich himſelf, and diſtreſs thoſe 
under his command; for the worſt civil 
government, is infinitely ſuperior, to moſt 
called military. I have known a Gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, ſend a Genoeſe in wartime 


over to the Spaniſſ ſide, to buy him ſome 
N which che Paniards had taken in 


an 
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an Jriſh veſſel, and hang the poor Genoeſe, 
without trial, when he returned, for a 
crime the man could not have been guilty 
of, had not the Governor, by ſending him 
there, led him into it. After having ex- 
plained this matter, and ſhewn how eaſily 
the Spaniards may, for the future, be diſ- 
_ concerted in this particular inſtance, I am 
afraid I have done them an effential piece 
of ſervice; for tho? I can eaſily ſuppoſe 
that re long General Elliot may become 
| the Governor of Gibraltar; yet Tam con- 
vinced he is too wiſe, and too great a man, 
to regard what I may ſay upon this, as 
little, as what I have ſaid to him, upon a 
former occaſion. 

 Trithemius goes further in the art of . 
cret information, than any other has yet 
pretended to; for he aſſerts he can convey 
his ſentiments at pleaſure, to a cloſe pri- 
ſoner three miles under ground, tho” Ne 1 
kept i in the ſtricteſt cuſtody. 

 Schottus, and many others, have em- 
ployed much unneceſlary time to diſcover 
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| by what means ſuch information could be 
conveyed to a man under ground! but if 
it can be done, it muſt be effected by cer- 
tain ſounds made in, or upon, the earth 
above; but it is moſt likely his words are 
æni ematicalh propoſed, al therefore al- 
lowance muſt be given for that; indeed 
it is Mikely, Trithemius might think it 
practicable by magnetic powers; for it 
has been faid, that two needles touched by 
the ſame loadſtone, and moving like the 
mariner's compaſs in a circle, wherein the 
letters of the alphabet are deſcribed,” 
would ſy mpathiſe with each other, at 
however great a diſtance they were; 
but this, Schottus, and other naturaliſts, 
have clearly demonſtrated, to be impracti- 
cable at a greater diſtance, than a few feet 
_ aſunder. | 
Taz firſt and 1 art . ſecret inti- 
mation in theſe days, is, to prevent ſuſpi- 
cion, as ſcarce any kind of correſpondence 
can be carried on by cypher, but what 
may be unfolded without the key: 2 
meſſage may be conveyed by a piece of 
ſewing 
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ſewing thread tied full of knots, .and chat 
twilted about a ſmall parcel, ſent to the 
confedorate, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter ; ſo 
likewiſe by muſical notes, both which 
methods are mentioned by Biſhop Wil- 
kins; but then a maſter of muſic might 
contrive ſo to write by muſical notes, 
that they ſhall, not only convey the 
harmony, but the words alſo. Biſhop 
Wilkins has given a ſmall ſpeeimen of 
writing by muſical notes; but the want of 
time, and harmony to them, would create 
ſuſpicion, and that would ſoon produce a 

dite covery. | 
Tut manner of ſecret information by a 
knotted thread, or by marking a white 
thread with ink, I have carried on a cor- 
reſpondence with ; and it is to be done by 
the following method, which I mention as 
the moſt ſimple, for it may be greatly im- 
proved.---Take two pieces of wood like 
a flat ruler, a foot or more long, and an 
inch broad, divide, from within about a 
quarter of an inch of each end, the ruler 
into twenty-four equal diſtances, and on 
C 3 | _ theſe 
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theſe write, as in the plate annexed the 
twenty-four letters; then fix two large 
pins in the hole which” is to the left of 
4, and on the right of z, and tie a nooſe in 
the end of the ſtring, and hitch it over 
the pin near 4. ou if you would 18 


ah 
FP), we are no longer ſafe, 
doit thus;--Bring the thread on from the 
right hand pin, and over the letter 7, 
either tie a knot, or black it with ink; 
then mark a knot at I, and then aty; here 
the firſt word is taken without a return 
of the fringe t Þ continue to wind round 
the thread, and mark down the letters, 
till the ſenſe is compleat. Your confe- 
derate muſt 7 a rule of the fame 
length and: diviſion, and upon receiving 
the ſtring, he winds off the letters, mark- 
ing themdown as his ruler picks them up; 
— if che knotted bring be once ſuf- 
pected to convey any private intimation, 
a decypherer will find no difficulty in 
making out the ſenſe it conveys, by re- 
ducing the knots i into an alphabet of his 
own 


» 
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own, by taking all the ſeveral diſtances 
between the knots, or other marks of diſ- 
tinction, or between a few of them, if 
the thread be long. This alſo is men- 
tioned by Biſhop Wilkins, and is to my 
certain knowledge practicable, as well as 
decypherable; for a gentleman of Har- 
wich, a few years ſince, ſent me a knotted 
thread, encloſed in a paper, without any 
key or clue, than letting me underſtand, 
it conveyed ſome ſort of information; and 
and I ſoon diſcovered, it was to let me 
know, that one of the packets which go 
between that town and Holland, was caſt 
away, upon the Dutch coaſt. - N 
Bishop Wilkins, in his Greer and ſwift 
meſſenger, ſays, It is very obſervable 
< what Vallęſius relates of Pet. Pontius, 
who, by an unheard of art, taught the 
deaf to ſpeak; firſt teaching them to 
< write the name of any thing he ſhould 
< point to, and afterwards provoking 
them to ſuch motions of the tongue, as 
8 might anſwer the ſeveral words: and, 
< it is probable,” ſays the Biſhop, that 
« this — well followed, might 
be 
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© be of ſingular uſe, to thoſe who ſtand in 
© need of ſuch helps, though certainly 
© that was far beyond it (if true) which is 
related of an ancient Doctor Gabriel 
Neale, that he could underſtand every 
* word, by the meer motion of the lips, 
© without any utterance.* But it is im- 
poſſible that ſhould be done, with any 
degree of certainty, for the vis1BLEs mo- 
tion is often the 3 the uttering 
different letters and words, as & and p; 
pronounce, mutton, and butter, and you 
will find the lips have exactly the ſame 
motion; and that the differenee in ſound 
ariſes, from the breath paſſing through 
the noſe, in the former, and through the 
lips in the latter; and ſound is what no 
eye can perceive; and conſequently, it is 
impoſſible, to teach one born deaf to 
ſpeak, though they may be taught to 
write. I have ſeen a lady, who was born 
deaf, write down in her common place- 
book, upon the entrance of a grey eyed 
ſtranger, - who viſited the family,---- 
Puppies Eyes; and having mentioned the 

teaching a deaf perſon to read and write, 
it 
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it may not be improper to inform thoſe, 


who by age or accident have loſt their 
ſight, how they may be able nevertheleſs 
to write very diſtinctly. Let any com- 
mon joiner make a flat board, about 
fourteen inches long and twelve wide, 
in the middle of which let a place be ſunk 
deep enough, when lined with cloth, 
to hold only, two or three ſheets of fool's- 
cap paper, which muſt quite fill up the 
ſpace ; over this muſt be fixed a very thin 
falſe frame, which is to cover all but the 
paper, and faſtened on by four little pins, 
fixed into the lower board: and acroſs the 
lower frame, juſt over the paper, muſt 


be a little ſlider, an inch and a half 


broad, which muſt ſlip down into ſe- 
veral receſſes made in the upper frame, 
at proper diſtances for the lines, which 
ſhould be near an inch aſunder; and this 
ruler, on which the writer is to reſt 
his fourth and little finger, muſt be made 
full of little notches, at a quarter of an 
inch diſtance from each other; and 
theſe notches will inform the writer, by 
his little finger dropping from notch, to 
| ors notch, 
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notch, how to avoid, running one letter 
into another. When he comes to the end 
of the line, he muſt move his ſlider down 
to the next groove, which may eaſily be 
ſo contrived with a fpring, to give warti- 
ing, that it is properly removed to the 
ſecond line, and ſo on. I would not, 
by this hint, to inſtruct the blind to write, 
have it underſtood, that I mean to diſ- 
credit Mr. Pinchbeck's Nocturnal Remem- 
Brancer, or that I took the hint from that 
uſeful Toy, having above twenty years ago, 
aſſiſted a gentleman, then, and now living 
at Southampton, with ſuch an apparatus 
for writing as deſcribed above. Nor 
would I have it ſuppoſed, that like the 
man who aſking the uſe of ſpectacles, and 
on being told they were to read with, was 
ſurpriſed that he could not, by applying 
them to is noſe, as others did, make out a 
ſingle word, *till the optician's amaze- 
ment produced the following pertinent 
queſtion, Whether he ever could read 
without ſpectacles? 


— 
— — —— .—_— 


* The writer milf dh a fountain pen. 
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TDISHOP WILKINS, in his chapter 
relative to a language conſiſting of 

tunes and muſical notes, without any ar- 

ticulate ſound, ſays, If the muſical in- 
< ſtrument that is uſed to this purpoſe, be 
able to expreſs the ordinary notes, not 
only according to their different tones, 
but their times alſo, then may each let- 
© ter of the alphabet be rendered by a ſin- 
© gle found, whence it will follew, that 
ga man may frame a language, conſiſting 
only of tunes, and ſuch inarticulate 
« founds, as no letters can expreſs, which 
«* kind of ſpeech, is fancied to be uſual 
amongſt the lunary inhabitants; who, 
as Domingo Gonſales hath diſcovered, have 
* contrived the letters of the alphabet 
upon the notes after ſome ſuch order.” 
But the ſpecimen the Biſhop has given by 
writing GLORIA Deo Sort by minums, 
on mulical lines, will inſtantly appear to 
ny 
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any one, the leaſt converſant with muſic ; 
that being without harmony or time, it 


muſt have no meaning, or that ſome hid- | 


den matter is thereby diſguiſed. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to write down an al- 
phabet by muſical notes, in ſuch a manner, 
that even a maſter of muſic ſhall not ſuſ- 
pect it is to convey any meaning, but that 
which is obvious; and I am perſuaded an 
alphabet of muſical notes may be ſo con- 
trived, that the notes ſhall not only con- 
vey the harmony, but the very words 
of the ſong, ſo that a muſic-maſter 
(which is too often his deſign) may in- 
ſtruct his female pupil, not only how to 
play upon an inſtrument, but how to 
play the fool at the ſame time, and im- 
poſe upon her parents or guardians, by 
hearkening to his folly, impertinence, or 
wickedneſs. When a muſick-maſter i 
has once taught his female pupil to un- 
derſtand a muſical alphabet, and ſhe will 
permit him to carry on a ſecret correſpon- 
dence, he may fend her daily, a leſſon 
which ſhe may repent having learnt, as 
long as ſhe lives. "MM 
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In the plate annexed, I have given a 
muſical alphabet, and under it a ſpecimen 


to explain more fully my meaning. If a 


muſick-maſter be required to play it, he 
will certainly think it an odd, as well as 
a very indifferent, compoſition ;. but nei- 
ther he, or any other perſon, will ſuſpect 
that the notes convey alſo the two follow- 


ing harmonious lines from Dr. Goldſmith's 
Poem, The ee Village. 


a Near oat cops where once the garden ſmil'd, 
« And ſtill where many a garden- flower grows wild.” 


Now it may be ſo ordered, that the 


plain notes, i. e. the crotchets and mi- 


nums alone, compoſe the alphabet, and 
that neither flatts nor ſharps, nor the 


ſmaller notes between, (which may be 


placed as mere graces, and meant 


to deceive) have any thing to do 


with the reading; ſo that the Decy- 
pherer would not ſo readily know how 
to proceed, and many people there 
are, who will think it impoſſible to be 
made out without the key; yet I am per- 

ſuaded, 


43 
ſuaded, one who poſſeſſes a very mode- 
rate turn for ſuch buſineſs, would read it 
in a very ſhort time. | 

Ix the words of a ſong, « 1 be thus 
conveyed by the notes, as well; as the air, 
it would, excluſive of the contrivance, 
be of infinite ſervice and eaſe, to ladies who 
ſing: indeed it ſeems, to thoſe who are not 
acquainted with mufic, almoſt inconceiv- 
able, how a perſon at firſt fight, ſhall be 
able to read the baſs and trebble cliff, 
together with the words, and play two 
parts, and ſing one, at the ſame time. 
It ĩs certain that two muſicians might, by 
a very little application, carry on a correſ- 
pondence with their inſtruments: they 
are all in poſſeſſion of the ſeven notes, 

which expreſs a, b, c, d, e, f, g3 and 

know by ear exactly, when either of thoſe 
notes are toned; and they are only to ſet- 
tle a correſpondence of tones, for the re- 
maining part of the alphabet; and thus a 
little practice, might enable two fiddlers to 
carry on a correſpondence, which would 
greatly aſtoniſh thoſe who did not know 


how 
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how the matter was conducted. Indeed 
this is no more, than what is called 
dactylogy, or talking on the fingers, which 
J haveſeen done, and underſtood as quick, 
and readily almoſt, 85, COMMON cunver. 
ſation. 
Tnosx who are acquainted with Lord 
| Bacon'sgreatdepthof capacity, will readily 
agree with me, that a ſecret method of 
writing contrived by a man of his amaz- 
ing penetration, muſt be ſuperior to all 
others, as indeed it 1s, and contains the 
higheſt degree of Cypher. I ſhall there- 
fore lay before the reager his 1 invention of 
writing. 
OMNIA PER o 

Fox performing this, you muſt: have 
a bi-literary alphabet, and a bi- formed 
alphabet; then write down the ſecret meſ- 
ſage on a paper a- part; you are to ſuppoſe 
that all the letters in the firſt alphabet ex- 
preſs a, and thoſe in the ſecond 5; to the 
interior letter, which Lord Bacon calls 
bi-literate, you ſhall fit a bi- formed ex- 
terior letter, which ſhall anſwer the other, 
letter 
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letter for letter; and afterwards ſet i 
down. Let the exterior example be, 
Ma-ne-re te vo-lo do-nec v-en-ero. 2 
And the interior be, 
yi Foes. 
Aabab 'baabb aabba aabaa 
Manere, te vol don ec Venero. 


Further bumpy. | 
All things do hap ppen according to our 
defires the particulars you ſhall underſtand 
when we meet at the appointed time and 
Place of which you 'muſt not fail by any 
means the ſucceſs of our affairs does much 
depend upon the meeting that we have a- 


. upon. 
s Interior Letter. | 
Fly, for we are eee d, I am forced 
to write this. 


7 he above Heats further illuſtrated. 
** ababa babba aabab abbab baaaa 

I. N „ 
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babaa aabaa aaaaa baaaa aabaa aaabb 
Wi WENN © 0 
abaaa ,baaab aaaba abbab baabb aabaa 
C! 8 
baaaa aaabb abaaa aaaaa ababb aabab 
% d VV 
abbab baaaa aaaba aabaa aaabb baaba 
„%% ͤdL 
abbab babaa baaaa abaaa baaba aabaa 
„%% TM 
baaba aabbb abaaa baaab 
do 1 
lx the above Cypher it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the outward writing muſt 
bear a quintuple proportion to the inward. 
Therefore to decypher the above, you 
muſt firſt find out whether two or three 
alphabets are uſed, and this will be diſ- 
covered by the different kinds of letters 
which compoſe the outward writing; 
ſuppoſe one alphabet to be a, the other. 
b, and the third c, then take out the 
three letters as if they only were inſerted, 
and then it falls under the ſame method 
of — it, as the firſt ſpecimen I 
D 


have 


e 
have given, for it is nothing to the pur- 
poſe, whether your ſuppoſitions and the 
writer's, be the ſame. or not; for if you 
ſuppoſe always an à for his 5, the opera- 
tion will be equally the ſame. 

I cannot here quit my Lord Bacon, 
without making one remark, which, 
though it is painful to reflect on, and 
indeed reflects a little on his memory, 
yet it is too true and ſtriking a proof, of 
his not being above practiſing thoſe arts, 
which moſt lawyers make uſe of. The 
above method of ſecret writing is cer- 
tainly the moſt ingenious of any ever 
invented, and yet it was invented and 
publiſhed too, by that great man: what 
then muſt we think of him, who, when 
Attorney General, at the tryal of the 
Earl of Somerſet, mentions this kind 
of ſecret writing as an aggravation of the 
EarPs crime, concerning the poiſoning of 
Sir Thomas Overbury? where, ſpeaking 
of the EarPs former intimacy with Sir 
Thomas, © © Nay, (ſays he) they were 

* grown to ſuch an in wardneſs, as they 
| 2 had 
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© had Cyphers 5 Jargons for the king and 
Queen, and all the great men; things 
ſeldom uſed, but either by Princes and 
© their Embaſſadors, and Miniſters, or 
by ſuch as work or practice againſt, or 
« at leaſt upon, Princes.“ But may it not 
be neceſſary, that every means, by which 
a ſecret correſpondence can be carried on, 
ſhould be publiſhed, provided there is at 
the ſame time a clue given, how to come 
at it? For no man, however expert he 
may be in other matters, can readily ſet 
about reading a letter, written in Cypher, 
who has not previouſly conſidered the 
matter; yet I muſt confeſs, moſt authors, 
who have writ upon this ſubject, except 
Biſhop Wilkins (who. was a very good 
man) have acknowledged, that the pub- 
liſhing ſuch an art, would be detrimental 
to the public. And Trithemivs thought 
it neceſſary to make an apology for 
printing his ſix books of Polygraphy : 
but, on the other hand, let it be conſi- 
dered, of what importance to a ſtate it 
may be, to have more than onz MAN 
D 2 | eye 
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able, upon any urgent occaſion, to re 
letters written in Cypher. 

Turk u ere infinite pains taken, much 
time loſt, and perhaps the life of a King 
too, for want of a ready decypherer of 
thoſe letters writ by the Earl of Argyle, 
during the conſpiracies carried on in 
Scotland; and yet one of thoſe letters, 
of which a part is given above, and which 


occaſioned ſo much pains and loſs f 


time to unriddle, would 20 be reduced 
to the true ſenſe, in a very few hours; not 
becauſe men are now more wiſe, but be- 
cauſe more men have of late conſidered 
the matter thoroughly. Indeed I am of 
opinion, that the ſon of a decypherer, 
even untaught, will more readily ac- 
quire his father's art, than the ſon of any 
other man, of equal abilities; and if 
this de true; no cenſure can juſtly fall on 
the Biſhop of Bath and Wells, for pro- 
curing the reverſion of his em 28 
to his ſon. 

THAT in central, the ſon of a u ; 
cian, excluſive of the advantage he has 


of 
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of an able maſter at hand, will learn to 
play on any inſtrument, at a younger 
age than other children, I have known 
many inſtances of. There is a profeſſor 
of muſick now living, who, when a very 
little boy, and not much bigger than 
the fiddle he played upon, aſtoniſhed me 
ſo much, when I firſt heard him, that ! 
could not help ſaying, I was certain his 
father was by profeſſion a muſician; --he 
was ſo; but I was at the ſame time aſ- 
ſured, that he never took any pains to 
teach his ſon, and the boy, belide play- 
ing well on the fiddle, accompanied it 
by whiſtling through his teeth (a practice 
entirely his own) ſo that his fiddle and 
_ wwhiſtle together, was quite equal, to moſt 
fiddles accompanied with a tabor and 
pipe! and the genius of the offspring for 
the particular profeſſion of the father, 
is not only to be obſerved amongſt the 
human ſpecies, but in brutes 110. 1 
had once a Newfoundland dog, who hav- 
ing his early education on board of a 
man of war, was there taught to do 
D 3 many 


1 
many things, which I will not venture 
here to relate, and only obſerve, that a 
puppy, which he produced even from a 
a grey hound bitch, inherited many of 
his tricks untaught. Heretofore a cri- 
minal convict who could read and 
write, ſaved his life: but I apprehend 
the art is now too common, and that it 
occaſions many to loſe their lives, by 
having been taught writing, and reading, 
inſtead of ploughing, and ſowing. Biſhop 
Wilkins tells a pleaſant ſtory of a negro 
ſlave, who being ſent with a letter and a 
baſketof figs, and the ſlave's aſtoniſhment, 
when he found, that the letter informed 
the perſon to whom they were ſent, that 
he had eat a part of them on the way; 
and who, upon a future occaſion, hid the 
letter under a ſtone while he purloined 
the preſent, with no better ſucceſs: and 
L have myſelf heard a negro ſay, with 
aſtoniſhment, That Becerara make pen, 
ang 1 make Paper talk ! and this puts 
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me in mind of a ſmart reply, made by a 
little negro boy to his maſter, who, find- 
ing him a child of good parts, frequently 
converſed familiarly with him; but yet 
when he committed a fault, gave him a 
note to carry to the overſeer of his 
plantation, directing therein, that he 
ſhould be whipped. The boy perceiv- 
ing the conſtant and fat l conſequence 
of carrying a bit of paper to the 
overſeer, took a favourable occaſion 
to queſtion. his . maſter about it; and 
why, when he carried a bit of 
paper, and at no other time, the over- 
ſeer treated him with ſuch ſeverity ? The | 
maſter then informed him, that the pa- 
per zalked ſo, and fo, to the overleer, be- 
cauſe he was idle, and neglected his 
work - why maſter, ſaid he, I never 
ſee you work 1---no, not with my. hands, 
it is true, ſaid the maſter; 30 but 1 work 
with my head, which is much moie la- 
borious work than yours, So the next 
time the boy was ſent with a paper to 
the overſeer, he threw it away,.and being 
aſked by his maſter, what the overſeer - 
wu 
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aid to him? Nothing, replied the boy, 
for I did not go to him, having this time 
worked with my head too. But to re- 
turn to the matter of ſecret writing, and 
the art of difcloſiug- it. Now having 
given the moſt difficult method, i. e. of 
Lord Bacon's writing omnia per omnia, I 
ſhall only briefly' mention a few others, 
treated of by Biſhop: Wilkins, F alconer, 
Schottus, &c. many of which may be 
almoſt as ſoon read as written. 
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gf very ingenious method which 
Sch 


ottus ſaid he had from Count 
Gongfeld, i is, What would fruſtrate the 
pd. given of decyphering above. 
11 his 1 is done by diſpoling the letters of 
the alphabet, } in a line or a circle, over 
which they, place. any 1 number of figures 
in this manner: eke. vet 


436 

ibedefghikImnoparſtu' wxyz 
To then write the ſecret intention 
on a paper, and over the top of the let- 


Rb 
i ; 
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ters place the number of figures agreed 
on, let the words be theſe: _ 
The: Governor, of. the city is beyond cor - 
ö anten, ' fo; that we may conclude there is 
nothing of bribery will ſerve the turn. 
Which words, according to the ex- 
ample will ſtand thus 
436 43643643 64 364 3643 64 | 
The Governor of the city is 
364364. 3643643643 64 3643 64 364 
beyond corruption, ſo that we may 
36436436 43643 64 3643643 64 364- 
conclude, there is nothing of bri- 
36436 4364 36436 436 4364. | 
bag will ſerve the turn. ' 
- Onsenve. what figure ſtands over che 
the firſt letter of the writing, viz. T, 
with the figure 4, then count forward as 
many letters, and write down the fourth, 
which from # will be x; then ſee what 
figure will be over the ſecond, letter kh, 
which is figure 3; count forward from 
k three, and it will be & then write 
down the- ſixth letter from e, and it will 
25 * alſo ; and ſo W you ob- 
8 ſerving. 
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ſeiving, thatthe letters in the writing, are 
ſecretly communicative, to the figures 


| above it, until you come to the end of 


the epiſtle, which will then ſtand thus : 
Xkxk kqahtſrt ti wnh eoxa ow dkbqig 


etvtaſworp yr wndw bh of b etqegyfk 


xkkug ow ptxkoqui ti dxmdkvlk zlqo . 
vkvxk xkk xxxq. 


To decypher this, tranſcribe the Cy- 
pher out of the epiſtle, keeping the lines 


and letters at ſuch a diſtance, that you 


may place over each, a figure above it; 
then endeavour to find out the number 
of figures in the key, which muſt be en- 
quired into by ſeveral ſuppoſitions. 


Suppoſe the number of figures to be. 
three, then * them above the C Cy _ 


in this order. 
12 3 1514347 315 
xXkKkK²ʒ kqahtſrt ti, fee, M. 


N ow obſerve, where the ſame characters 


and the ſame figures happen to fall toge- 


ther, and you will find, that it expreſſerh 
the ſame power, as in the example, and that 


k, with the figure 3 placed over it, has 
the — of e, chrough the whole writ- 


. ing; | 


| 


= 

ing; and that x, with the figure 1 over 

it, ſignifies ?; but the ſame letter, when 
its figure is altered, cannot expreſs the 
fame power, for 3, with 2, 7, with 1, 
and t with 3, expreſs ſeverally, o, 
in the writing. Therefore, one and 
the ſame letter, will be expreſſed by dif- 

ferent characters, ſo contrary to the firſt 
Cypher, laid down in the former part of 
this treatiſe; for here you will find, as in 
the firſt word of the above Cypher, that 
E not only ſtands for i, but e alſo, fo that 
you may be certain when any character 
is double in a writing of this nature; 
different characters, are expreſſed by that 
letter. Having made theſe, and other 
general remarks, proceed to diſco- 
ver particular ſyllables or words, and 
having got one, you will ſoon find, with 
it, the true numbers that are contained in 
the key, or at leaſt ſome of them, which 
will help you to the reſt, obſerving, 
that in your ſeveral operations, you 
muſt count the letters backwards; ſince 
in ngeneral, the pen is written forwards; 


yet, 
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yet, as I have remarked: above, beck 
ways ſhould be tried. © + 

Bisnor Wuxixs obſerves, that the 
difference of characters in the world, is 
part of the general cur/e upon their once 
one tongue; and from the ſame reaſon 
we may infer, that the different methods 
of writing thoſe characters are ſo too. 
Tux Oriental languages are writ from 

the right hand to the left only; the 
Ethiopic. and Armenian proceed as ours 
do, from the left to right, as well as 
Greek, Latin, Fi rench, Spaniſh, and 
German. At firſt the Greeks writ from 
the left hand to the right, and then from 
the right to the lefr, forward and back- 

ward as the ground is ploughed; ſo that 
an epiſtle ſo writ,, might perplex a 
little, a ſpecimen of which is given * 
en n chus: | 
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HRE the reader muſt begin at the 
frſt letter , and take the letters down 
from the top to the bottom, and then go 
up the next row, and ſo 85 and he 

will find the reading to be, 

The peſtilence doth ſtill encreaſe amongſt 
us; wwe ſhall not be able to hold out the ſi lege 
without freſh and ſpeedy ſupply. This is 
faid to be the practice of the Chineſe. 

I have obſerved above, that a long 
letter writ in cypher is eaſier made out 
than a few words only, and this ariſes 
from the frequency of the vowels, and 
the repetition of the ſame words, there- 
fore a ſentence contrived wherein the 

feweſt letters are employed, will be the 
moſt No 
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moſt difficult to read, as the following 
ſpecimen will evince, which is compoſed 
of only one third part of the alphabet, 
and writ according to Cæſar's method, 
taking the b for a, the c for b, and fo 
bedefghiklmnopqrſtuwxyzX 
abcdefghiklmnopqrſituwxyz 
h, untke, he, h, dnwke, aws, 
h, dnwke, mns, boc, he, he, dnwke, 
mns, gnx, dnwke, h, h, dnwke, 
mns, xhsinwu, h, dnwke, dnwke, 
h, dnwke zrw? 

Taz reader will obſerve, that in the 
above cypher, there are two ſingle cha- 
racters together, as h, h, and that there 
is a repetition of a word of five letters 
d, n, w, Kk, e, i. e. the ſame word repeated 
twice er, yet if he will be at the 
pains to pick it out from the alphabet 
above, it will appear to be a jingle of 
words, which however is lenie, if it be 
not good grammar. 

J have ſeen a very ingenious a | 
of ſecret information, which was by a let- 
ter cruvered open e 6 perſon, who 
| Was 
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was going abroad, and which appeared 
to him, as it would to every common 
reader, to be the warmeſt recommenda- 
tion of the bearer to the writer's friend 
and correſpondent that could be ; yet, 
at the ſame time, the real intention 
of the writer was, to caution his friend 
againſt having any connection with him, 
as he was the moſt wicked and dangerous 
man he ever knew. The following let- 
ter will ſhew how the other was contrived, 
but is infinitely inferior, as it is, in many 
places, ſo lame, as to create ſuſpicion ; 
and ſuſpicion alone 1s ſufficient to produce 
the true meaning: but the other letter I 
have ſeen, had none of theſ- imper- 
fections, but was writ throughout, in an 
_ eaſy, familiar, and natural ſtyle. 
| Tut paper being doubled in the mid- 
dle, the real epiſtle is writ on the left 
hand fide thus : | 
Tux deſign is not 
ſecret; there is now no 
ſafety but by flight; 
do not fail to meet me 
half an hour hence; 
let the next meeting e 


juſt 


* 
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juſt without the gate; 
(ifmy ſenſes are ſound). 
we may conclude to have 
infallible evidence 
the ſnare is prepared 
effectually to entrap 
you and yours, &c. 8 | 

P. S. Prithee ex- | 
poſe not thyſelf to 1 
imminent danger. 


The manner of concealing it thus. 


The defign is not in danger to all it is as yet 
ſecret; there is now no thing in view to threaten our 
ſafety but by flight; we ſhould ruin all our deſigns. 
do not fail to meet me by ſix in the old manner; 
in half an hour hence; I intend to be at the conſult, 
let the next meeting be where they will, I'll have notice 
juſt without the gate; was the Governor this morning 
(if my ſenſes are ſound) ſecure as we could wiſh him 
we may conclude to have hit right on the means and more 
infallible evidence not on this ſide conjunction, 
the ſnare is prepared they are miſted and ſee that it is 
effectually to entrap them and on their ruin to raiſe 
you and yours, &c. i 


P. 8. Prithee throw off thoſe vain fears; 


expoſe not thyſelf to ſcorn when there is not any 
imminent danger. e oi | 
Tux 
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Wertinc, in the above manner, 


was practiſed by the Roman Senators, 
and other great men among them, 


who being fo frequently importuned | 


to write in favor of thoſe whom 


they knew nothing, of; - agreed amongſt | 
themſelves, upon ſome ſecret intimation, . 


that what they writ; and what they 
meant, were frequently very different. 
From this practice the proverb De me- 
liori nota commendare, aroſe; and ſome- 
thing like this, I think, is known amongſt 


us at this day, as written with,or without, 
Court favor | 


.Uyon. the ſubject of ſecret a | 


tion by ſigns, or geſtures, without the 
help of words, or letters; I ſhall here 
inſert what Lord Bacon ſays. It is cer- 

tain, ſays he, that . whatſoever may be 
« diſtinguiſhed into differences, ſufficient 


* for number, to expreſs. the variety of 
<;notions (fo "thoſe differences be per- 


« ceptible to ſenſe), may be the. e 
« of the inden from man to man; 


” 
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and ſoon after he adds, noTzs therefore 
of things, which without the mediation 
of words (on LETTERS) ſignify rums, 
are of two ſorts; whereof the firſt is 
ſignificant ex concrvo, and the other 
ad PLAcrruM: and the fame noble au- 
_ thor, ſpeaking of tranſitory ſigns of in- 
formation, ſays, As for geſtures, they 
are, as it were, tranſitory Hieroglyphics ; 
for as words pronounced vaniſh, writ- 
ings remain; fo kieroglyphics, expreſſed 
by geſtures, are tranſient ; but painted, 
permanent; as when Periander being 
conſulted with how to preſerve a tyranny, 
he bid the meſſenger ſtand ſtill, and 
walking in his garden, ap d all the 
higheſt fowers 3 the meaning & which 
was, the taking off the heads 
of the nobility ge ga 
low. 
Schottus demonſtrates how a man may, 
dy uſing words that are inſignificant to 
the confederates, guard thoſe which are 
to be ſecret, from ſuſpicion z which he 


clearly ſhews by the — example. 
| SUPPOSE 


moſt 
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* the ſecret intention is to 
warn the confederates of danger, and to 
adviſe them to eſcape, and the words 
theſe, 


Sumus in periculo; cavete 


The harrangue thus: 

In manu Dz1 ſumus ubicunque verſamur 
hanc ob cauſam os in rebus adverſis 
nequaquam puſillanimes eſſe debemus ; quo- 
mam Dzvus periculo omni eripere poteſt. 
Ergo AuDITORES cavete peccata & curam 
rerum veſtrarum permittile Dko, &c. 

OBseRrve here, that the words which 
expreſs animate beings, hint to the Con- 
federates, that they precede the words 
which are to convey the ſecret informa- 
tion, as Der, Nos, Dus, AaUDITORES, 

and the words which follow them are 
ſumus in periculo : ; cavete. 


FaLcovER: gives a ſpecimen of this 
method in Engliſh thus--- 


Supposk the words to be communi- 


| cated. were | 
” Fs you 2 are diſcovered. 
L2 Tux 


t 
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ThE ain may be to this effect: 
let every MAN fly to his duty. GENTIE- 
MEN you now fee what PEOPLE are, and 
may do in their madneſs : but ws diſ- 
covered long ſince their folly, &. 

Tae words that point out the ſecret 
meaning are, MAN, GENTLEMAN, PEOPLE, 
WE; and taking the four words which 
immediately follow them, the confede-' 
rates are told to fly, for they are diſco» 
vered. Now the ſame method may. be 
followed in carrying on a ſecret correſ- 
pondence by muſical notes, or by com- | 
municating the words of a ſong,. by the 
ſame vehicle, which points out the time 
and harmony, and this may be done 
(without having any knowledge of 
muſical compoſitions) but by: any 
common piece of - muſic whatever: to 
do this an alphabet muſt be formed 
as in the plate annexed; or in any 
other manner, for it may be con- 
trived much better for the purpoſe: then 
take * piece of mf (but ſuch as is 


com- 


Sw © + 
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compoſed of the greateſt variety of notes 
will be beſt) and copy it out upon 
ruled muſic paper, leaving one row of 
blank lines between ; 1. e. thoſe lines on 
which the ſecond or baſs is uſually writ. 
When you have copied the whole out, 
draw ſtraight lines on the baſs cliff, exactly 
under thoſe, which divide the time in the 
trebble. Suppoſe you would write, My 
time O ye muſes, &c. look for the note 
which is m in your alphabet, and then 
for y; now ſuppoſe there are eight or 
ten notes between the n and the y, then 
thoſe are to be marked as aulls on the 
baſs cliff, juſt under each note, by that 
mark, which in muſic imports a reſt, 
which is this ], and the confederate 
who has the key, knowing that the reſt- 
notes are xulls, only makes uſe of thoſe 
which are open, or which may be 
pointed out, by inſerting other notes ex- 
| actly under them in the baſs cliff, and 1 
the under notes, are placed three notes 
_— onthe lines, than thoſe in the trebble 
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are, they will in that caſe be in harmony, 
and the refts between, being in ſuch an 
order, will preveat any ſuſpicion, except 
to thoſe who underſtand muſic; and yet 
even thoſe who do, would hardly ſuſpect 
chat the notes of Lady Coventry 's minuet, 
implied, as it might, an aſſignation in 
Groſvenor-ſquare; or, inſtead of the reſts 
being under the nulls, as they will of 
| courſe be very frequent, they might be 
Placed only under thoſe notes which con- 5 
vey the reading, and then the baſs cliff 
would appear as buſy as the trebble, and 
tend the more to perplex the decypherer, 
as he could not be ſure, but both 
nes were employed to conceal the 
private writing: indeed where letters 
tall very diſtant from each other in the 
trebble, it might be ſupplied, and fre- 
quently too, on the baſs cliff, and figni- 
fied by a dat, or ſome other muſical cha- 
racer, placed near the trebble note 
immediately above it. 

A loxer thus writ N woul 
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Aiſconcert even a good Decypherer, and 


throw him out of the methodical way, 
of coming at the ſecret contents; indeed 
I rather think, it muſt be come at, more 
From ingenuity, than method. 

Tuis however is a hint only, how 
this kind of Cypher may be compleatly 
made .uſe of, than a perfect method; 
but I am perſuaded that a good con - 
poſer of muſick, would be able to 
write any common epiſtle, with the 
aſſiſtance of the trebble and baſs cliff, 
ſo as to have very few null notes; and the 
ſecret meaning inſtantly obtained by thoſe 
who are in poſſeſſion of the harmonic alpha- 
bet. Or, ſuppaſe every crochet or minum, 
which is to expreſs a letter, is writ with 
the tail of the note downwards, and all 
the nulls upwards: this indeed might 
occaſion ſome awkwardneſs in the ap- 
pearance of the muſic, but it would not 
tend at all toa diſcovery, but ſtill, what 
I think practicable is, that an harmonic 
1 250 be ſo contrived by a good 


com- 
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compoſer of muſic, that every note ſhalt 
be expreſſive of a letter, and convey the 
words of the ſong as perfectly to the eye, 
as they do the harmony to the ear. The 
compoſer of 'an harmonic alphabet, 
fhould'be careful to include thoſe notes, 
which are moſt frequently uſed, into his 
alphabet; and thoſe, I think, are on, or 
between, the five ruled muſic lines; but he 
muſt carefully avoid having any of thoſe 
notes already fo well known to expreſs a, 
B, c, d, e, f, g, keeping their proper place, 
for that would be the firſt conſideration 
of an ingenious Decypherer. Now if 
this art of writing ſecretly by muſical 
notes, was to be practiced, I queſtion 
whether a Decypherer, to be expert in 
his art, muſt not only be a maſter of 
languages, but even a diſciple of Apollo. 
However, according to the muſical al- 

phabet annexed, provided a letter is writ 
by it, and the a#ive notes well corded 
| — with cnc — the ſame lines, 
8 N F: which 
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which might be known to be ſuch, by 
the tail being turned up or down, or 
characteriſed by the mark for a beat, a 
ſhake, a trill; a pauſe, a flatt, or a ſharp; 
it would be ſcarce poſſible for a Decy- 
pherer to make out, with certainty, the 
ſenſe; and this method unpubliſied, would 
be leaſt liable to ſuſpicion ; for who, that 
examined a ſuſpected meſſenger, would 
think an old ſong, without words, in 
which perhaps the meſſenger's tobacco or 
ſnuff might be put, contained the ſecret 
he was to convey ? nor could an ordinary 
meſſenger, either by bribes or threats, diſ- 
cover any thing more, than that the bearer = 
was ſtrictly charged to deliver that piece 
of muſic, into which he put his tobacco. 
to ſuch a particular perſon. | 

Ir may ſeem at firſt, difficult to re- 
member, what letters the notes imply, and 
I ſhould haye thought ſo too, had not the 
making out of the alphabet only ĩimpreſſed 

my mind, with the remembrance of everx 
n and yet I cannot boaſt CM 
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= good memory; but upon trying the ex- 
periment in my family, I find that it is 
attainable, by writing them down two or 
three times, without any further trouble : 
indeed to remember a name, or a word, 
i is beſt done by writing it down, 
though it be only with the finger, upon 


ing turned the form of the lerer by the 
hand, will affiſt 'the memory. 
Biſhop Wilkins thinks it poſſible, that if 
r founds can be contriyed to 
expreſs not only letters and words, but 
TRINGS and NOTIONS, then there might 
be ſuch @ general language formed, as 
might be equally ſpeatable by men of all 
nations, and fo reſtore to us what we left, 
by the ſecond general curſe, which is yet 
manifeſted unto us, ke ſays, not only in the 
confuſion of writing, but alſo in ſpeech. 
But I am apprehenſive this univerſal 
language may ſleep quietly with the flying 
chariot, the fame author, — 
* | | 


ſy 


a table, without any mark; as the hay- 
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Ty it be aſked why men are not abl in 
theſe days, to decypher the Egyptian 


| Hierogiyphacks, as well as other characters, 
it may be, that we are not ſufficiently ac- 


quainted with the rites and myſteries of 
their religious worſhip. FHieroglyphicks 
ſignifies ſacred ſculpture; and this they 
carved upon pillars and pyramids, and 
painted them upon cottins, mummies, &c. 
ſo a King was expreſſed by a bee, who had 
the ſweets to feaſt upon, and a ſting to 
puniſh. A ſerpent with the tail in his 
mouth, repreſented the revolution of the 
year, by returning into itſelf: ſo when 
Darius was wearied out, in the war with 
the Scythians, they ſent him a preſent of 
a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and a bundle of 
arrows; intimating thereby, that *till 
the Perſians could fly like birds, or con- 
ceal themſelves under the water like frogs, 
or live under the earth like mice, they 
could not eſcape the Scythian arrows. It 
was formerly eſteemed amongſt us, a 

| cents great ingenuity, to convey a re- 
5 markable 
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markable expreſſion, or form a device, 
to expreſs a man's name, by this method; 
and there are at this day, carved orng- 
ments, in many of the old family ſeats, 
which were deſigned to convey the name 
of the original family, to future ages, and 
do ſo; as a Tun, with a bolt through it, for 
Bol rom; and Jip, by an eye and a ſiip 
of a tree; an Farl of Arundel deco- 
rated his houſe with a capital A in a 
runde; and Mr. Harebottle, by a Hare 
on a bottle! But how far ſuperior was 
the enamoured youth in the following 
device? Being violently in love with Roje 
Hill, he cauſed to be painted on the bor- 

der of his cloath, a roſe, an hill, an eye, a 

Loaf, and a well, i. e. Roſe Hill I love well. 

I therefore, the ancient Hieroglyphicks | 
have no more ingenuity in them than the 
modern, we need not be over ſolicitous 
to underſtand them. 
- Ir we go back ſome hundred] yours for 
a ſpecimen of our language, moſt men 
wopld require the aſſiſtance of a Decy- 
25 bpPherer 
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pherer to explain it, as the following ſpe- 
eimen of the Lord's Prayer will evince. 

Our Father which art in heaven 

Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas 
thy kingdom be thy will ſo as in 
ther ric fic thir villa ſue is in 
heaven and in earth our , lofe 
heofnas, and in earths uren hlef 
ſuper-ſubſtantial give us to day and 
ofer wiſtlic ſel us to daeg and 
forgive us debts ours ſo we forgive 
forgef ws ſcylda urna ſue we  forgefan 
debts ours and do not leade us 
feyldgum urum and ro inlead uſith 
into temptation .but deliver every one 
in cuſinung ah gefrig urich 
from evil. | 
from ifle. Amen. | 
Non was the Lord's Prayer writ in 
much better Engliſh than the above, till 
Richard the Second's time. And here I 
cannot help reviving an Engliſh word, 
ſcarce known ; 3 and yet, it is one, which 


levied armies, and faved a kingdom. 
Wx 
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Warn there was a dangerous rebellion 
againſt King William Rufus, and Ro- 
cheſter" Caſtle ftoutly maintained by the 
rebels, he iſſued out a proclamation, that 
thoſe of his ſubjects who neglected to re- 
pair to his camp, ſhould be reputed 
Nidings; and upon this they ſwarmed 
to him from all parts of the kingdom; 
and their numbers diſmayed the rebels ſo 
much that they yielded; ſo that this one 
word (Niding) though now loſt, ſaved a 


— — — — — 
CHAPTER. V. 
N the ſpecimen given in the firſt plate, 
of ſecret writing, by the harmonic 
alphabet, it muſt be obſerved, that every 
note implies a letter alſo, and conſequently 
under ſuch a reſtraint, it can only have the 
appearance, and be the picture of muſic, 
without the harmony; yet it is ſuch a pic- 
ture as muſt paſs unſuſpected by all who do 
not underſtand muſic perfectly, and by 
many 
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many who do; at leaſt thoſe who do, would 
moſt likely conſider it only a wretched at- 
tempt to compoſe muſic, without ſuſpect- 
ing that the notes conveyed two lines of 
true poetic harmony, from that ſweet 
poem of Dr. Goldſmith's, TE DESERTED 
VILLAGE ; and therefore this method is, 
in one reſpect, to be preferred to every 
other yet practiſed, of ſecret writing, i. e. 
that it is leaſt liable to ſuſpicion. An 
itinerant fiddler, or muſician, with his 
dogs. eur d muſic book in his pocket, might 
get admittance into, or from a town be- 
Keged, unſuſpected. A tune might be 
pricked down in his book, among many 
others, and he might be efired to give 
a copy of it to any particular perſon 
where he is going, without ſuſpecting the 
miſchief, or good office, he is employed 
to execute, and conſequently unable to 
bettay the ſecret; and though ſuſpicion 
ſhould ariſe, how will the Decypherer 
know which, among a great number of 
muſical airs, conceal the ſecret informa- 
tion? In this caſe a good Decypherer 

ſhould 
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ſhoula be a good muſician alſo, that he 
may pick out the moſt uncouth and con- 
ſtrained compoſition: for that would, 
moſt likely, prove to be the harmonic 
epiſtle. Therefore to obviate this, and 
to render the matter leſs liable to ſuſpi- 
cion, and much more difficult to. be de- 
cyphered, in the ſecond plate, an air, 

caged of trebble and baſs, according 
to the rules of true compoſition, is given. 
In this plate, there are a great number of 
null notes to fill up, and to complear the 
harmony. The confederate, -who is in 
poſſeſſion of the key and alphabet, will 
know the null notes by their tails being 
all turned #pwards, and therefore he 
over them, and takes down in or- 
der, from the baſs and trebble cliff, thoſe 
only which are turned downwards ;- a cir- 
cumſtance which would greatly perplex 
the Decypherer ; firſt, to find out whether 
all the notes were active; ſecondly, whe- 
ther the baſs and trebble cliff were both 
employed; and laſtly, which were the 
null notes: yet this method is not without 
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ſome inconveniences, and ſuch as would 

create ſuſpicion or ſurpriſe in an examiner 

who underſtands muſic. For being con- 

fined to turn all the nulls one way, and 

the active notes the other, it muſt ſome- 
times happen, that both muſt- be occaſi- 

onally conſtrained, and the tails frequent - 

ly turned contrary to the uſual practice in 

writing of muſic. 

Ir is poſſible to render this method of 
writing ſtill more ſecret, by placing a very 
thin baſs under the treble, and to put 
reſts, &c. under /ome of the active notes, 
and to point out the others, by a mixture 
or liquor (of which there are. many) that 
would not appear till the paper is held to 
the fire, dipped in water, or fine duſt 
thrown over it; and under all theſe impe- 
diments, it would be very difficult to- 

come at the ſecret matter, yet it is what a 
good Decypherer would not, J believe, 
give up, as a thing not to be done. 

WAE I, however, under a neceſſity to 
ſend a letter of the utmoſt importance, 
which was to paſs through the hands, or 

P under 
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under the inſpection, of cautious exami- 
ners, I ſhould think a good piece of 
harmonic compoſition, without any 
words annexed to it, the ſafeſt and moſt 
ſecret vehicle to convey it under. In 
letters, where it is neceſſary to be parti- 
cular, as to the day, month, or even the 
hour, that may be done by a kind of 
:ſhort hand; for it would be very unſafe 
to write, though in Cypher, Dear Sir, 
at the top of a letter; or your humble 
ſervant, at the bottom; or even the 
month, the year, or the day of the 
-month, as thoſe words would be firſt exa- 
-mined by a Decypherer. To avoid any 
of theſe clues, therefore, where the month 
and the day is to be given, it may be con- 
veyed, according to the Quakers' bye way. 
Let the twelve firſt muſic lines be conſi- 
derod to ſtand for the twelve months of 
the year, and then, counting from the firſt, 
to the thirty-firſt, the days of the month. 
If therefore I would 4 my letter the 
. 8th day of April, a ſmall dot on the fourth 
en n the firſt note, as in * 
the 
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the ſecond, would imply the fourth month, 
and a little daſh acroſs the eighth line, in 
the ſame manner, would ſhew it to be 
dated the eighth day of the fourth month ; 
and a little x from the firſt to the twelfth 
line, would imply any particular hour of 

the day; or an o the hour of the night. 
Ir is very certain, that if ſuch a lentence 
as the ſpecimen in the ſecond plate con- 
tains, can be conveyed by a few lines of 
muſic, a long letter may eaſily be framed, 
within the compaſs of an Italian air in 
ſcore; nay, that any Italian piece of 
muſic of a tolerable length, may, by 
writing it with the tails properly turned 
up or down, according to the ſpecimen 
here given, be made the vehicle of a letter, 
or a piece of important information; and 
ſtill more eaſily might a good compoſer 
convey the words, and the harmony alſo, 
by the ſame characters. Conſcious how- 
ever of my own inability to execute a 
matter of ſo much ingenuity with any 
degree of ſucceſs, I applied to Dr. A—e, 
and made him acquainted with my faint 
'Þ 2 idea 
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idea of the buſineſs, and aſked his aſſiſ. 
tance. But thou h the Doctor is un- 
doubtedly an excellent compoſer of muſic, 
J more than ſuſpect by his total ſilence ! 
that he has Hot the moſt diſtant idea, of 
what I thought I had laid before him in 
very plain notes. I am ſure it was in very 
civil terms. | 9 

Tur Doctor's ſilence, however, brings 
to my mind a queſtion, a fellow traveller 
of mine, many years ago, put to a ſhep- 
herd we met on Saliſbury Plain. How - 
often (ſaid my fellow-traveller to the 
ſhepherd) honeſt friend, du you vivify a 
year? The ſhepherd looked earneſtly at 
him ſimpered--ſcratched his head--- 
and then, Atroalinę his long chin, without 
aſking the meaning of the word, replied, 
We do call it ſheep-ſheering : for he was 
the beſt. ſheep-ſheerer (as we afterwards 
heard) of all the paſtoral ſwains upon that 
plain. If it be aſked, why I applied to 
the father and not to the ſon, I anſwer, 
becauſe he might have expected me, in 
return, to employ him to teach my 
daughter 
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daughter muſic, and I do not like his 
manner. Though this buſineſs did not 
vivify the ingenious Doctor, I am con- 
vinced that a good compoſer of mulic, 
either by framing the harmony by the 
alphabet, or the alphabet by the harmony, 
may not only render every note active, 
but by harmonic alphabets, might write 
two letters on different ſubjects, one in the 
trebble cliff, and the other in the baſs; 
and it is evident, therefore, by the ſpect- 
men I have given, that the words of a ſong 
may be conveyed by the harmony; for 
any judicious ſinger, by dividing pro- 
perly the words and repeating them, as 1s 
uſual in ſinging ſongs, may ſing thoſe in 
due time, with theairwhich conveys them; 
and though I confeſs I ſee much harm 
| might ariſe from it, yet it may be right 
to obſerve, by the bye, that an harmonic 
letter thus written, could not eaſily be 
brought home with any degree of cer- 
tainty (eſpecially where null notes are 
employed) ſo as to convict the wri- 
ter in a court of juſtice; yet I cannot 
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think myſelf guilty of an injury to ſo- 
ciety, in pointing this method out, as it 
may be productive of much good, as 
well as of miſchief; for ſecret writing is 
abſolutely neceſſary on many important 
occaſions of ſtate. I will here give one 
ſtriking inſtance of its utility. I will 
ſuppoſe, and I ought to ſuppoſe it, chat 
the Queen of Denmark is a virtuous 
Princeſs; that a faction has been formed 
in Denmark, to dethrone her huſband, 
and perhaps to deprive her of life, as 
well as of liberty; that no letter can poſ- 
ſibly be conveyed to her, which has not 
been previouſly ſeen, and the contents 
carefully examined. I will ſuppoſe the 
King her huſband, or the King her bro- 
ther, deſirous to aſſure her of their ut- 
moſt protection, yet quite unable to con- 
vey ſuch comfortable information to her. 
Now ſuppoſe the Queen to have been in 
poſſeſſion of an harmonic alphabet, how 
eaſily, and with what propriety, could the 
King her brother, write her an affectionate 
letter, in common terms, and ſend her : 
little 
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muſic to divert: her thoughts and 
employ her melancholy hours? I dare 
ſay in ſuch a caſe neither the. Colonel 
of the Guard, nor the Governor of the 
Caſtle of Cronenbourg, would have ſuſ- 
pected that a few ſheets, or a book of mu- 
fic, without any viſible words, conveyed: 
that unfortunate Princeſs ſuch informa- 
tion as her Royal Brother wiſhes perhaps, 
at this minute, to ſend to her. For this 
feveet muſic, might call upon her, to ſup- 
port her ſpirits, and aſſure her, that a 
fleet ſhould ſoon appear, and deliver her 
from her confinement. But ſuppoſe, 
that the muſic was even ſuſpected to con- 
tain private information, and therefore- 
not delivered, I believe I may venture to- 
fay, a fleet might ſail from England to 
the Baltic Sea, before a Daniſh Decy- 
pherer had picked the intelligence out of 
an old ſong, without words; and then 
the moſt that could be made of it, would 
be, that ſome private information MIGHT 
be concealed in the muſic. But an inter- 
cepted letter written in evident Cypher, 
even while it remains undecyphered,carries 

| certainty 
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certainty with it, and puts every body 
concerned, as 1 ſaid above, upon their 
It therefore might be right for 

foreign Embaſſadors, ,or Princeſſes, who 
are ſeparated from their families, by fo- 
reign alliances, to be in poſſeſſion of 
ſome kind of muſical alphaber, by which 
they may write, or receive letters, which 
are not ſuſpected to be ſo. The preſent 
mode, I believe, is, to do all this buſi- 
neſs, by what is obviouſly writing in 
Cypher; and that too, by ſome method 
Which has long been in uſe, the key to 
which, I have more than reaſon to be- 
lieve, moſt of the Princes in Europe are 
in poſſeſſion of. I will hardly believe 
that the K— of —, for inſtance, 
is a ſtranger to every mode of Cryptogra- 
Phical writing by the ſeveral Princes and 
States in Europe. How often do we 
hear of a courie being murdered, and 
his diſpatches carried off? and for what 
other purpoſe, but information? and 
' without the key, to decypher letters ſo 
written, to what purpoſe ſhould they be 
inter- 
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intercepted by ſuch a deed? I have 
conſidered every method of ſecret writ- 
ing, hich J have heard of, either of 
ancient, or modern practice, and I ſub- 
mit it to the reader's conſideration, whe- 
ther writing by an harmonic alphabet 
is not, of all others, the moſt void of ſuſ- 
picion; perhaps 1 ſhould ſay, was not; 
becauſe having publiſhed it, the ſecret 1s 
divulged; but as B/hop Wilkinss ſwift meſ- 
ſenger ; and Falconer's art of ſecret infor- 
mation, are both very ingenious books on 
this ſubject, and have both been publiſhed 
many years, and yet are but little known, 
except by the very few, who have ſtudied 
the art of writing in Cypher, I cannot 
ſuppoſe this pertormance of mine, in 
every reſpect ſo inferior, will ever be 
much known, and therefore it may prove 
uſeful to a few individuals of my own 
country, and never do miſchief by 
finding its way into any other. And 
here it may be proper to acknowledge, 
that I have borrowed many of the ſub- 
| jects 
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jects I have treated of, from the two in- 
genious works above-mentioned, becauſe 
they are very ſcarce books, being chiefly 
in private hands, and conſequently are, 
what the bookſellers call, out of print. 
I have obſerved elſewhere, that Biſhop 
Wilkins juſt hints at the method of writ- 
ing by muſical notes, and he is the only 
writer, I believe, who ever mentioned 
this method; though 1 think I have 
ſomewhere read, that there was a people 
(but I doubt they were inhabitants of the 
moon) who converſed entirely by muſical 
inſtruments; and I have ſeveral times 
wiſhed, that were the caſe with us, when 
I have heard a parcel of men all talking 
together: Harmony might then make 
one ſome amends. 

_ Dvranc the writing of theſe ſheets, an 
enn friend, who knew what I was 
about, ſent me a letter written in cypher, 
but not conſidering the matter fully per- 
haps, thought that I ſhould be ſtartled at 
2 letter, compoſed from the Athiopic 
and Etruſcan alphabets, and by way of 

rendering 
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rendering it ſtill more difficult, every word 
is French, but which, according to auri- 
eular orthography, when read as Engliſh, 
ſeems to be ſo. This Anglo-Franco letter, 
which is ſet forth in the third plate, 
my ingenious correſpondent, was well 
fatisfied, could not be read, and continued 
in that belief till the return of the poſt, 
when ſhe received an anſwer, written in 
her own alphabet; and though the decy- 
phering of it, was done in leſs time than 
it was writ, and I am far from claiming 
any merit in reading it (as nothing of the 
kind can be more eaſy) yet the method 
being ſingular, I have thought it might 
entertain ſome readers, by inſerting the 
letter, as well as the Cypher in which it 
was written. It is a ſtrange miſtake, 
that thoſe who at firſt conſider the matter 
of writing in Cypher, fancy it difficult, 
in proportion to the uncouthneſs of the 
characters, in which the letter is wrote; 
whereas the change of one letter, ſuch as 
the Roman Generals made, is equally as 
obſcure, and in ſome reſpects, to a young 

beginner, 
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beginner, more ſo, than any other: but 
I muſt obſerve, that my female correſ- 
pondent avoided giving me that light, 
which perhaps an alphabet of her own 
compoſition, would have yielded, for the 
reaſons I have before mentioned, and 
therefore did well, in taking her cha- 
racters from the Athiopic and Eiruſcan 
alphabets, which ſhe found ready ed 
to her hand. | 
I do not find one word in the 8 
ing letter but what is to be found where! 
conclude they were taken from, i. e. from 
a French Dictionary. I began at firſt to 
exult at the (J) and the (For) but I 
found upon examination, that the former 
is the name of the yew tree, and the lat- 
ter, the name of an Eccleſiaſtical Court 
in France. 
Sur, as yeux air i, doux comme & change 
the climat: here, yeux mai have game, fiche, 
duc, fat mutin, foule porc, aile, port, fruit, 
& admirable menchette and butter; an mi 
flire (a joli nymphe) tu chat tu yeux, & 
Inke. Jeux an ode, tu the lute, or violin: yeux 
canne 
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 eanne have a ſtable for ure hors, an a Place 
for ure chaiſe. Mi ſon met a phyſician neer 
the river, tiſſe a fatal figne! the ſai, the 
pour Docteur dos erive about the affaire, 
oing tu the rude Squire: but pardon mi 
long lettre, pre doux comme tu us about mat, 


if yeux canne : mi ſervice tu ure niece : 
hotte dos Kaffe doux ? adieu mi friend 
* * * * * M * 

Pre doux comme for ure Parr nenni ſeize 
but feu beaux. 

THERE are ſeveral miſtakes in the third 
plate which the engraver (who is no de- 
cypherer ) has made, and which the reader, 
who will be at the trouble of examining 
it, is deſired to excufe and to correct. 
The laſt letter of the firſt word on the 
third line is wrong, the character repre- 
ſents a k, and it ſhould be a c; in the 
fifth line three characters are omitted, 
inſtead of the word lute, the / only is in- 
ſerted; the laſt word of the fifth line 
(canne) has two mm's, inſtead of two 
un's; the ſixth word in the twelfth line 
begins with a &, inſtead of an þ; and the 
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firſt character of the fifth word in the laſt 
line ſhould be 5, inſtead of an e. But 
ſuch miſtakes as thele are very common, 
and ſuch as a Decypherer will eaſily de- 
tect and correct, as he proceeds, in exa- 
mining the Cypher; for when a few 
words are diſcovered, ſuch as fiat, the, 
them, there, thoſe, and, are, &c. &c. 
the myſtery unfolds very faſt, for if the 
characters to ſuch words anſwer in gene- 
ral, there can be no doubt of being in 
poſſeſſion of the compleat alphabet, in a 
ſhort time; though the writer may have 
made a few literal errors, and therefore 
thoſe who at firſt ſight ſeem alarmed at 
the difficulty of making out my female 
friend's letter, are deſired to conſider it 
attentively for half an hour, and they 
will not then throw it down, and pro- 
nounce it an impoſſible, or even a diffi- 
cult, taſk to accompliſh, between their 
breakfaſt and dinner. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Shall here add to the foregoing trea- 
tiſe, ſome of the many devices, ſtra- 
tagems, &c, by which ſecret information 
has been conveyed from one party to 

another, or from friend to friend. 
MaAcHIAVEL, in the ſeventh book of 
the Art of War, ſays, Some have writ- 
<« ten what they had to ſay, in the ſcabbard 
« of a ſword; others, nave put their let- 
ters into paſte, which they have baked, 
« and given to the bearer for food upon 
« the road, or concealed it under the 
<« collar of the meſſenger's dog; others, 
te have ſent letters about common buſineſs, 
« and interlined them by writing with a 
« compoſition, which will not appear till 
e they have been dipped in water, or held 
«to the fire:“ And gives an inſtance, 
in his own time, of one, who having oc- 
caſion to communicate a ſecret to ſome 
of his friends, who lived in.a town which 
was 
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was beſieged, and not daring to truſt the 
meſſenger with it, ſent letters of excom- 
munication, written in the uſual ſtyle, 
but interlined, in the manner above, 
which being fixed to the doors of the 
churches, were ſoon taken down, and 
the contents of them perfectly under- 
ſtood, by thoſe who knew from whom 
they came, by ſome particular marks. 

A letter of common bulineſs may be 
 interlined, by writing with Sal Ammoniac 
diſſolved in water; or with the juice of 
alemon, theſe letters will not be vifible' till 
they are held by the fire, but a letter ſo 
written, will in a ſnort time diſcover itſelf, 
from the corroding acid, and moiſture 
of the liquid. So a letter written with 
diſſolved allum, will not be deraatle, 
till the paper be dipt in water. 
LxTTERS written with urine, goat's 
fat, or hog's lard, will not appear till 
duſt is thrown upon them; and it was 
7 by this ſtratagem, that Attalus obtained 
a victory over the Gauls; for having ap- 
| ned a day for ſacrifice, he writ back- 
wards 
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a upon his hand, with goat's fat, 


Regis victoria; ſo pulling out the en- 
trails of the ſacrificed beaſts, he preſſed 
them to his hand, and as the prieſt turned 
them up and down in the duſt, the words 
ſoon appeared legible, and this pious 
fraud encouraged: his ſoldiers ſo much, 
that it gave him the victory. _ 

A letter may be writ with the yolk of 
an egg, and when the letters are quite dry, 
the paper muſt be blacked all over with 
ink, and the confederate, by ſcraping the 
paper gently with a knife, will expoſe the 
letters written with the egg, while the reſt 
of the paper continues black. | 

Schorrus ditects a letter to be writ 
with two inks, the ſecret one with com- 
mon ink, made very faint, by mixing it 
with water, ſo that the writing will be 
ſcarce viſible, and when it is dry, write an 
ordinary epiſtle over it, with ink made of 
gun- powder, beat, and mixed with rain- 
water, upon the firſt letters; and thoſe, 
he fays, will waſh off,, with a ſponge dipt 
in "_—_ which will alſo blacken the firſt. 

6G SCHOTTVUS 
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. SenorTTvus alſo mentions an ingenious 

method of concealing a letter in a glaſs 
bottle, by taking the bladder of a hog, or 
a calf, and having blowed it full up, and 
being thoroughly dried, itiswritupon,then 
preſſing out the air, put it into a bottle, 

leaving the neck of the bladder above 
the neck of the bottle, then fill it with 
oil and cork it up; and thus it will be ſo 
cloſely extended to all parts of the inſide 
of the bottle, that neither the writing nor 

the bladder will be viſible. 

IT is poſſible to open an egg at one end, 
and extract the contents; and put a letter 
within it, and fill up the hole neatly 
with another bit of egg ſhell. 

Farconer ſeems to think the Lacede- 
monian Scytale contrived by Archimedes, 
who lived about the year of the world 
3755, to have been the moſt early, and 
the moſt univerſally practiſed ; if it were 
Jo, it is evident, from the ſpeedy manner 
of reading a letter ſo written, and which 
I have before pointed out, it is far from 
having any great ingenuity in the contri- 

vance.  — I 
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Ir is probable, the Scytale gave rife to 
a practice in the Greek Church, where 
the Prieſts at Divine Service held in their 
hands, A KONTAKION. This Con- 
tacium was a ſhort ſtaff, to which was 
made faſt, and wrapped round, very 
long ſlips of parchment, conſiſting of a 
great number of pieces, on which were 
written, the prayers and offices to be per- 
formed by the Prieſts. A very curious 
one is now to be ſeen in the French King's 
library, adorned with accents and letters, 
or rather half letters, for it is a perfect 
Seytale. 
To improve the Lacedemonian Scytale, 
dip a long thread in allum water, then roll 
it about a rod, or ſtaff, in a ſerpentine 
revolution, and write upon it; but this 
alſo may be ſoon read, for the diſtance 
berween the firſt and ſecond mark of the 
ink, gives the circumference of the Scy- 
tale; and it is the ſame thing at which 
end of the thread you begin; for if you 
take the laſt letter inſtead of the firft, 
turn the rod, and put that end down- 
G 2 wards 
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wards which was uppermoſt, and it will 
appear in order. Baptiſta Porta mentions 
the writing on the edges of books and on 
cards, as a method practiſed for ſecret 
purpoſes, by pulling back the leaves of 
a new bound book till the edges of the 
paper fall awry ; and theſe leaves, when 
written upon, and returned to their pro- 
per poſition, appear only to have ſuch 
ſpecks of black, or-red ink, as are often 
thrown upon books for ornament: to diſ- 
cover this, 1s only to ſuſpect it; the 
cards indeed require more time, becauſe 
the confederates may have agreed to the 
order in which they are to be placed; yet, 
by taking any one card, and looking out 
another which exactly tallies to it, you 
will ſoon find thoſe which are to go before 
and follow, till ** are all in their ang 
per order. 
A epiſtle has * formed round a 
half dipt wax candle, and then covered 
oy by freſh wax, and a verbal meſſage 
ent, that it would light him to his buſineſs. 
In Baker's Chronicle, there is an | 
0 
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of one Froſt, who carried letters concealed 
in his walking ſtaff, between the rebels 
in England and Scotland. Some have 
conveyed private intelligence written up- 
on leaves of trees, and theſe leaves put 
on to cover ulcers on the meſſenger's 
legs, and even ſome have been engraven 
on the meſſenger's fleſh, a practice as old 
as Ovid. - 


«« Caverit hoc cuſtos, pro charta conſcia tergum 
«« Prezbeat, inque ſuo corpore verba ferat. 


And long before Ovid's time, Hiſtiætus, 
the tyrant of Miletus, ſhaved the head of 
one of his ſervants, as an effectual method 
of curing his ſore eyes, and writ his ſecret 
intention upon his head ; then letting his 
hair grow, ſent him to the PerfianGeneral, 
under pretence of perfecting his recovery, 
directed him, when he came to Ariſtagoras, 
in Greece, to tell him, that it was his re- 
queſt the General would ſhave his head 
with his own hands, as he had done; and 
thereby the meſſenger's head delivered a 


ſecret which never troubled his brain. 


, TAERE 


En 

Tux are an infinite number of theſe 
kind of devices mentioned by Baptiſta 
Porta, Schottus, Biſhop Wilkins, Falconer, 
and many others; but they, like thoſe I 
have given above, are trifling, and only to 
be read for amuſement rather than prac- 
rice, and therefore | forbear reciting more 
of them. x 

Tre method by which the private in- 
formation was given, in the letter of ex- 
communication, was probably this. 

Tur confidants at parting frame an 
alphabet of figures to write by thus : 
M e ti m 
9 1 11 193 18 2 19 12 8 
r: THWWRXY.-- 
0 21 23 7 6 5 15 14 16 17 24 

Now having writ down the ſecret 
matter on à paper, they contrive a letter 
of common buſineſs in any language, 
they look out thenumbers of the alphabet 
that expreſs the letters of the ſecret 
writing, and counting the letters in the 
common miſſive from the beginning, 
they add ſome private mark under oy 

cha- 
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character, of the reſpective numbers. | . 
Loet the ſecret intimation be, 
3 6 18 4 1212611162155 18 3 6 
In ine 
20 3 13 18 5 45 16 2 15 7 12 29 13. 
n i g Nit nt GE. 
3 20 13 6. 
tn 8 
The epiſtle thus: 1 
Having underſtood that I could not: 
be ſafe any longer where you are, I have 
choſen rather a voluntary baniſhment, to- 
wander with my liberty abroad, than to lie 
under the daily hazard of loſing it at 
home. Tis in my opinion the leaſt of 
the two evils: tis true, I am innocent, 
but innocence is not always a buckler, 
ſo that I hope you will not condemn, 
even though you cannot approve, my 
choice; at leaſt till you have the particu- 
lars of my caſe, which expect per next. 
OBSERVE, the figure for the firſt letter, 
to be put in Cypher, is 3; therefore a. 
fecret point or dot muſt be placed im- 
mediately under or over it, i. e. under 4 
and 
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and number 6 expreſling the ſecond let- 
ter, a dot muſt alio be placed under n; 
nu, being the ſixth letter from v; and 
eighteen letters from , will ſtand another 
dot, and ſo on; in this manner. : 
HavinG underſtood that I could not 


be lp any longer where you are, I have 


eden rather a rely wen to 


* * * * * 


wander with my liberty abroad, than to 


lie under the daily hazard of loſing it at 


home: tis in my opinion the leaſt of the 
* 


. * 


two evils. Tis true I am innocent, but 


- n * 


innocence Is not always a buckler; io that 


I re you nt not condemn, even tho 


you cannot approve, my beer, at leaſt 


| ll you have the particulars of my caſe, 


E: WY expect per next. 
Tux points may be ſo made as not to 
be viſible *rill held to the fire, or dipt in 


Water. 


To 


8 4 
Is 
BY 
* 
8 % 
. 
AY 
FW, 

4 5 
XY 
itz 
* 
F 

. 
; 
1 
wy 
2 
* 
1 
* 
230 
= 
85 
I 
— 
72 
YN 
8 
bl 
v7. 
** 
1 
85 
51 { 
. 
28 
904 
5 : 
9 
N 
3 * 
if — 
3 
KS 
2& 
by 
x 
+ 
E 
* 
5 
4 
1 


if 
F 
F 
\ 
F 
1 
25 
SF 
os 
ED 
* 
<< 
Va 
5 
72 
Pkg 
28 
2 
br” 
I? 
bY 
83 
5 
6 
w 4 0 
72 
NT 
5 
Pay 


0 
6 
3 
3 
<4 
os 
2 a 
ky 
Fo 
# 
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To decypher this, you muſt take down 


the number of letters from the beginning 
of the epiſtle to the firſt point, from that 
to the ſecond, and ſo on, from point to 
point, to the laſt; and then it becomes 


the ſame as a plain cypher, and is decy- 


pherable 1 in the ſame manner, as men- 
tioned in the preceding chapters, for by 


making a different character, to repreſent 


every different diſtance you find between 
the dots, you will have the ſame variety 
of characters (and it 15 no matter what) as 
there are variety of letters uſed in the ſe- 
cret information: for inſtance, ſuppoſe 
you repreſent the 5th dot by a +, you 
will find, by counting the number of 
letters or nulls between that, and the next 
dot, to be twelve; and as there is juſt the 
ſame number, between the fourth dot and 
the fifth, as there is between the fifth and 
the ſixth, you will find that alſo muſt be 


a F, and though this does not directly 


inform you what letter the Þ is to expreſs, 
yet you are certain it is ſome word, where 
two and the ſame letters are conjoined, 


and 
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and this is a great help towards coming 
at the reſt ; and here I ſhall finiſh this en- 
quiry, having ſaid enough, and more than 
is neceſſary, to lead thoſe who have 
leiſure and inclination to purſue this ſtudy, 
into the road at leaſt, which will convey 
them to their journey's end; and only 
obſerve, that though my ewn method of 
ſecret writing by the Harmonic Alphabet, 
may have jeſs 1 ingenuity than any of the 
others, which are recited above, yet it 
certainly has, or at leaſt had, before the 
publication, one advantage of moſt of 
them; namely, that of being the leaſt 
liable to ſuſpicion. | 
Bur before I conclude, I cannot help 
mentioning a laughable experiment inſiſt- 
ed upon by ſome, of bottling, as it were, 
up words 1n a tube, or trunk, one end of 
which being quite cloſed up, ſo that no 
air can enter, the words are to be con- 
veyed by the mouth into the other, and 
then inſtantly corked and ſecured from 
taking harm by the air; and thus the tube 
may be conveyed an hundred miles, or 
more, 
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more, to the hands of the confederate, 
who, upon uncorking the contrary end 
of the tube, that the words were put in 
at, lets them out in due order. But this 
is to be done only, in that country, 
where the intenſe cold freezes up the 
words of the ſpeaker, which are never 
heard by any, till the following thaw 
hatches them into ſound. 

Bur though articulate ſounds cannot 
be thus arreſted, yet there are ſeveral 
ways of directing and conveying ſounds 
to a very conſiderable diſtance. The 
Emperor Severus, fortified the North of 
England, by a wall extending from Car- 
liſie to the Tine, at every mile diſtance 
there were towers, and between the towers 
watch-houſes, at a convenient diſtance, 
from which pipes of braſs were concealed 
in the curtain of the wall, ſo that in a 
very ſhort time, the troops ſtationed in 
the ſeveral towers, had notice when the 
enemy approached. 

Albertus Magnus ſpent thirty years 1n 
framing a ſpeaking ſtatue, which Aquinas. 
wilfully 
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wilfully broke, and rendered ſpeechleſs. 
But this could contribute nothing to ſe- 
cret information, and was only to be ad- 
mired for the mechaniſm of its parts. 
Ir is needleſs almoſt to mention T achy- 
graphy, or ſhort-hand writing, as it hardly 
comes under the denomination of ſecret 
writing, for where notes are uſed to ex- 
preſs ſyllables, and ſometimes words, he 
who underſtands one kind, of ſhort hand, 
may read any, for you may judge of ſylla- 
bles, when expreſſed by ſingle characters, 
by their frequency, &c. as of letters, and 
belide this, you have the advantage of diſ- 
tinguiſning the vowels, which are not ex- 
preſſed, but underſtood, by the places of 
the notes, (that together with their o.] 
proper powers) expreſs thoſe of the ſe- 
veral vowels. Among the Romans 4 
was the mark for abſolution; c of condem- 
nation; N. L. Non Liquet; and N. D. 
Neci datum. And their Judges writ their 
ſeveral opinions upon a Teſſera, in capital 
caſes; hence it was that A was called 

ES. Salutis 
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Salutis Litera, and C Litera Triſtis. But 
their Notaries encreaſed the number of 
abbreviations to ſuch a degree, for the 
ſake of diſpatch, that at length it occa- 
ſioned ſo much confuſion, that Juſtinian 
diſcarded the uſe of them, though we 
have retained that cuſtom from them 
down to this day in the A. D. for the year 
of Chriſt; and indeed the knowledge of- 
the ancient abbreviation, is very ne- 
ceſſary, in order to underſtand the reli- 
gious worſhip, as well as the civil laws, of 
the ancient Romans, as they generally 
conſecrated places, or things, by the firſt 
letter of the words, then well under- 
ſtood, ſuch: as Mer. S. for Mercurio Sa- 
crum; M. I. Maximo Jovi; D. Im. S. 
Diis Immortalibus Sacrum; D. P. Dies 
Penatiorum; D. O. Diis Omnibus; I. O. 
M. D. Jovi Optimo Maxima Dedicatum, 
&c. 

Sixex the above Merch have been 
printed off, I have had ay opportunity 
to be convinced, that a perſon born deaf 

may, at a proper age, being otherwiſe of 
good 
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| good parts, not only be taught to read, 
to write, to make known his wants, and 
to communicate his ideas, but that it 
may be done, in almoſt as ſhort a time, as 

a child can be taught, who does not 
want the ſenſe of hearing : indeed it was 
the obſervations I had made on the-quick 
parts, and ready perceptions, of a faith- 
ful ſervant, now living in Lord Bate- 
man's family, who was born under this 
defect (for he is too happy to call it a 
misfortune) which firſt led me to conſider 
that matter, and that led me into the other 
ſubjects I have here treated upon; but I am 
told there is a very ingenious book, which 
however I cannot procure, written by a 
Dr. Watts, upon this laſt ſubject, wherein 
he gives the neceſſary inſtructions to teach 
the deaf to read and to write. 
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' The CONCLUSION. 
A Decypherer, before he ſets about 
his bufineſs, ſhould endeavour to 
know from what part of the world the 


— 
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intercepted letter in Cypher came, and 
from that circumſtance, conſider what 
language the cypher is moſt likely to be 
wrote in, as that may ſave him much 
pains, time, and ſtudy. He muſt conſider 
alſo that the Oriental Languages, as He- 
brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Samaritan, Coptic, 
Perſian, Arabic, &c. are writ from the right 
tothe left, and that only the Armenian and 

Ethiopic are from the left to the ri 
Om the contrary, all the occidental 
languages, as Latin, Greek, Spaniſh, 
French, German, Italian, Sclavonic, and 
Engliſh, are writ from the left hand to 
the righr. At firſt the Greeks writ 
from the left to the right, and back a- 
again, from the right to the left, as 
land is plou ghed. Hence literas exarare, 
ſignifies to write, a metaphor taken from 
the manner of ploughing the ground. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſſed that two 
ingenious men, who are to be ſeparated 
from each other, may previouſly agree, 
upon ſome — whereby they may 
Cor 
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correſpond by letter, in a. manner that is 
ſcarce poſſible to he diſcloſed without the 
key; and I ſhall inſtance one: Suppoſe 


the parties agree to correſpond by New- 
ton's firſt edition of Milton, or any other 
books, and thereby direct each other in 


their letters, to ſuch a page, ſuch a line, 
and to ſuch a word; who, I ſay, would be 
able to find out by their writing page 7, 
line 2d, words three, four, and five; 
2 vol. page 8, line 19, word 4; ſame 


page line 9; words 3, 4, and 5; was to 


ſay that THE WESTERN EMPIRE 1s D- 
GENERATED INTO LICENTIQUSNESS? with- 


out being told, that theſe words will be 
found, in the firſt and ſecond volume of 


Farneworth's tranſlation of Machiav: 1's 


Works, the firſt three words, from his 


hiſtory of Florence, and the remainder, 


from his political diſcourſes of the firſt 


Decad of Livy. Y 
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